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WHE AKERS L: YEAR 
ACT 1 


SCENE.—T he home of the Livinestons. A comfortable sitting-room, 
such as may be found in any Middle-Western suburban home. 


The accompanying illustration gives a very clear indication of 
the set; but it is necessary to note that the chairs at the card-table 
are in different positions at the commencement of the act, one being 
at R. below the lower window, one below the door at the L., one at 
the piano, and one at the small desk up R., the low easy chair 
seen behind the top of the table at R.C. being set forward free of the 
top corner of the table. The card-table is set during the action. 


The stairway and passage to the other parts of the house are sup- 
posed to be to the L. in the hall. 


The two windows look out on to the porch, which overlooks the 
street of the town and the trees which border it. 


It is about 8.15 on a June night and the lights are on. It is 
bright moonlight outside. 


(Mr. and Mrs. Livineston and GRACE are discovered. LIVINGSTON 
is stretched comfortably in an armchair on the R. of the fireplace, 
reading the local paper and smoking his pipe. As there is no fire 
burning a screen occupies the hearth, and Livineston’s chair is 
so placed that he faces the room to the L. 


Mrs. Lrvineston is seated on the sofa L.C. knitting. She occupies 
herself with her work all through the following scene, regulating the 
pace of her needles according to her feelings. 


GRACE is seated at the piano up L. playing some sentimental bits 
of music very quietly. As she finishes, her hands come down on 
the keys as though she was glad the tune was ended. She rises and 
glances through the music on the top of the piano.) 


(The telephone bell gives three short, sharp rings, which are repeated.) 


Livineston (looks inquiringly at Mrs. Livineston). Eh? 
Mrs. Livineston. No, that’s Mrs. Parks’s number. 
Livineston. Oh! (He resumes his reading. Pause. Then 
without looking up.) What are we paying for eggs now ? 
Mrs. Livineston. Fifty-eight. 
Livineston. Eh—wha——? 
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Mrs. Livinaston. Fifty-eight. 

Livineston. Good lord! I can remember when you could get 
them for eighteen. 

Mrs, Livineston. It’s terrible! (Goes on with her knitting.) 


(LivinestTon resumes his reading. In the distance from R. a girls 
voice is heard calling. It is a signal to Grace. It sounds like 
000-0, 00-0000-00. GRACE turns from the piano and slowly crosses 
at the back of the sofa to the window up stage R. As she is half-way 
there the call is repeated, and as it finishes she opens the window. 
She stands just outside the room and calls off.) 


Grace. Oh, hello, Lou! 

Lou (off stage). Hello, Grace! Helen and I won't be over 
to-night. 

Grace. You won’t!—why not ? | 

Lov. The Camerons are calling and mamma wants us to stay 
home. 

Grace. Oh, I’m awfully sorry. 

Lov. So am I! 

Grace. Well, make it to-morrow night. 

Lov. All right! 

Grace. Good night, Lou. 

Lov. Good night. 

Grace. Good night, Helen. (As she steps back into the room she 
sees her mother’s inquiring look.) It was Helen and Lou Ford. 
The Camerons are calling on them to-night, so they can’t come 
over here. (R.C. at top of table, looking over it for her book.) 

Mrs. Livineston. That's too bad, dear. 

Grace. I’m just as well pleased. (As she speaks she crosses wp 
L. to the bookcase, then turns down to table below piano and looks for 
book there.) 

Livineston (realizes there has been conversation he has missed, 
looks over his paper at Mrs. Livinaston). Eh—what is it? 

Mrs. Livinaston. The Ford girls, dear. 

Livineston. What about them ? 

Mrs. Livineston. The Camerons are calling on them, so they 
won't be able to come over to-night. 

Livineston. Oh! (Resumes his paper.) 

GRACE. Did you see my library book, mother ? 

Mrs. Livinesron. In your case, dear, in the drawer I put it. 


(GRACE crosses at back of the sofa to the small desk by window R., 
finds the book and comes down to the couch by window to read, sitting 
at its wpstage end.) 


(Doctor Myron ANDERSON enters from L. in the hallway. He stops 
in the arched opening R.C. blinking a moment, until his eyes become 
accustomed to the lights.) 
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Doctor. Any message for me, sister ? 
Mrs. Livineston. Not a thing, Myron. 


(Doctor comes down to top of table R.C.) 


Get any rest ? 

Doctor (taking cigar from the box on table R.c.). I think I must 
have dozed off. What time is it? (Lights cigar.) 

Mrs. Livineston (consulting small watch which she has pinned 
on her breast). Quarter past eight. 

Doctor. Well, then, [ must have had about an hour’s sleep. 


(He takes a notebook from his pocket and writes in it. As he is doing 
so he comes to the L. side of the table and sits upon it. GRACE moves, 
as if to get more light on her book from the reading lamp on table. 
He glances round at her and then goes on writing.) 


Mrs. Livineston. You need it, Myron—you’ve been trying to 
do too much lately. 

Doctor. Well, there’s a lot of illness around just now. 

Livingston (reading without looking up). Jim Powell’s ill. 

Mrs. Livineston. Is he?—Jim Powell? What is it, Myron ? 

Doctor (shutting notebook). Stomach! 

Mrs. Livineston. Serious ? 

Doctor (putting book in his pocket). No! 

Livineston (looking up). Eb, what is it ? 

Mrs. Lrvineston. Stomach, Myron says. 

Livineston. Serious ? 

Mrs. Livineston. No, dear. 

Livineston. Oh! 

Docror (turns to GRACE, and as though he were now fully awake, 
asks in a livelier key). Where are all the boys to-night, Grace ? 

Grace. I don’t know, uncle. (Zurns round, putting her book 
on the back of the sofa, thumping itto keep it open, and goes on reading.) 

Mrs. Livinaston. They’ll be here, I guess. 

Grace. I don’t expect anyone. 

Docror. You won't be surprised, though, if three or four show 
up, I suppose ? 


(GRACE gives a little laugh.) 


Livineston. Young Dick Loring is leaving town, Grace. (Looks 
at Mrs. Livinesron.) 

GRACE (with her eyes still on her book). Yes, I know. 

Livineston. Hum! 

Mrs. Livinaston. Grace knows about it, dear, but it’s the first 
I’ve heard. What does it say ? 

Livineston. Wha 2 

Mrs. Livineston. Read it. 

Livineston (reading from paper. As he progresses GRACE takes 
her eyes from her book and listens). Friends of Richard A. Loring 
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will be pleased to hear of his association with the Central Pacific 
Railway as a constructional engineer. While they will regret his 
departure from town, they will be anxious to see him succeed in 
his chosen profession. We understand from Richard that he is to 
receive a fine remuneration. 


(GRACE’S attention goes back to her book). 


Mrs. Livineston. Well, thank goodness I have a daughter and 
not a son! 

Doctor. Wouldn’t you like to have a son too, sister ? 

Mrs. Livineston. No. Boys grow up and leave home. 

Doctor. Well, girls do, too. 

Mrs. Livineston (laughing confidently). My girl won’t. Will 
you, Grace ? 

GRACE (without looking up from her book). I haven't decided yet, 
mother. 

Docror. You won't have much chance to leave home, though, 
if you don’t hurry up and grab one of these boys. (Puts his R. hand 
on GRACE’S L. shoulder.) 

Mrs. Livineston (annoyed). Don’t get that notion in her head, 
Myron. There’s no need for her to hurry—she’s young yet. 

Grace. I’m twenty. (Her attention off her book, but still making 
a pretence to read.) 

Mrs. Livinesron. I wasn’t married until I was more than that. 

Doctor (removing his hand from GRACE's shoulder). Well, there 
was a reason in your case, sister. The town we lived in was so 
small it was hard for any young fellow to find it. * 

Livineston (to Docror). Eh—what’s that? What's hard to 
find 2 

Dooror (with good-natured firmness). I am not going all over 
that again. 

Livineston (to Mrs. Livineston). Whatisit? What's he say ? 

Mrs. Livineston. We were talking about sons and daughters, 
Fred, and saying how much more likely a boy is to leave home than 
a girl. 

Livineston. Oh! (Goes back to paper.) 

Docror. You wouldn't be able to get Jim Powell to agree with 
you, sister! He has three sons who are patermaniacs. 

GRACE (looking up at him). What are patermaniacs ? 

Doctor. They love their father so much they won't leave him 
even to go to work. 


(Grace laughs. The Doctor gets off the table and goes up C. to 
the fireplace, takes the * Medical Journal” from the seat of armchair 
on the L. of it.) 


Mrs. LrvivastoN. Well, of course if I had a son he probably 
wouldn’t be like Jim Powell’s. He’d be going off to be a soldier, 
or sailor, or something to shorten my days. No, I’m satisfied I 
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have a girl, and I’m more satisfied to have her stay where she is. 

Doctor (with the “ Medical Journal” in his hand is about to sit 
in chair L. of fire). You mothers are all alike. You don’t want to 
lose them, and yet your great ambition is to see them married and 
in a home of their own. 

Livineston (to the Doctor). Eh, what's it all about? Who's 
going to get married ? 

GRACE (shutting her book with a bang). I am! 


(They all look at Grace. The Doctor is arrested in the act of sitting.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Grace! 
GRACE (embarrassed for a moment, then recovering herself). Well, 
I hope I am! 


(The tension is relieved, the Docror sits.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Oh! 

Grace. And when I do—I mean, if 1 do, I’ve got it all planned. 
(Gets up and kneels on sofa.) Vd just have a very quiet wedding 
and then Pd have a honeymoon—some place—(dreamily)—1t doesn’t 
matter much where you go on your honeymoon. And then I’d 
want a home of my own, but the last place Pd want it is here in 
Reading ! 

Mrs. Livineston (reproachfully). You mean you'd want to go 
away—where you wouldn’t be near me ? 

Grace. Why not? You did 

Doctor (looking up from “ Journal”). That's what she did, 
Grace. 

Mrs. Livineston. It was different in my case. 

Grace. Why was it? 

Mrs. Livinaston. We didn’t have much money in our family. 
And I know very well my father was glad to get rid of me. 

Livineston. I was always popular with your father. Now I 
know why. (Resumes reading.) 


(Mrs. Livineston stuffs her knitting into a work-bag beside her on the 
sofa. This is a nervous action and without intention.) 


Doctor. Sister, what would you do if Grace told you—without 
any warning—that’s the way you told mother—that she and Dick 
Loring were to be married and were leaving for the West ? 

Mrs. Lrvineston (looks at the Doctor ; then, rising, she crosses to 
L. side of table R.c.). Grace, you don’t mean to tell me you have 
any such plan ? 

Doctor. Grace isn’t telling you at all, sister. (He lifts himself 
out of his chair and comes to the top of the table above and. between 
GRACE and Mrs. Livineston.) I was asking you what you'd do 
in case she told you; would it upset you ? 

Mrs. LivivasroN. You know it would. 
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Doctor. You see what a commotion it is going to cause some- 
time, Grace. Td hate to be the one to ask your mother’s consent. 
(As he crosses back to his seat at the fireside.) I haven’t the slightest 
idea what Grace’s plans are, sister. I was just wondering what 
you'd say. (He sits.) 

Mrs. Livineston (turning round towards him on her left hand). 
Well, then, you shouldn’t say those things to me, ss I thought 
Grace had really something to confess. 

Grace. Confess! Why, marrying isn’t a crime, is it? 

Mrs. Lrvineston (still anxious, turning back to Gracr). There 
isn’t any truth in it, is there, Grace ? : 

Grace. I tell you what you do, mother—you answer uncle's 
question first. Pd like to know what you'd say! 

Mrs. Livineston. Tll not answer any such thing—I don’t even 
want to think of it! (She goes back to the sofa and picks wp her 
work-bag.) 

Grace. Well, you don’t want me to be an old maid, do you? 
(She is sitting on her heels on the couch.) 

Mrs. Livineston. I wouldn’t care if you were. (Seating herself 
R. end of sofa and pulling out her knitting again.) Your father is 
able to support you. And anyway, Dick Loring is the last boy 1'd 
want to see you married to! He's always been a wild, straying 
sort—he wouldn’t be my choice. 

Grace. Well, I don’t know that father would have been mine. 

Livineston. Wha—eh ? 

GRACE (getting off the couch and turning up round the top of the 
table to the back of her father’s chair, leaning over it). Well, not from 
those old photographs I’ve seen of you, dad. 

Livineston. Why, what’s the matter with them ? 

Grace. Well, you dress better now than you did then, PI say 
that for you. Being an old maid might suit you, mother, but it’s 
never been my idea. I don’t want father to go on supporting me 
all my life. 

Livineston. Me either! 

Mrs. Livineston. You want to work for your living ? 

Grace. Not one little bit. I want to be supported, and I want 
to be a help to the man whosupports me. (Leaving the back of her 
father’s chair she comes down to behind Mrs. Livineston at the back 
of the sofa on her mother’s L.) And I want to have children, and plan 
futures and arrange marriages for them—brave, handsome men for 
my girls, and beautiful, good women for my boys ! 

Mrs. Livineston. Grace, do be modest ! 

Doctor (rising and placing the “ Journal” on the mantel, comes 
down to GRACE on her R. hand). You go right ahead, Grace, and 
have children—have plenty of them. (He puts his lefi arm round 
m and gives her a squeeze.) There is less danger of spoiling them 
then. 

(GRACE turns up to the piano.) 
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Mrs. Livineston. I don’t know what you are trying to get at, 
Myron, but if it’s to upset me, you are doing very well. 


(Grace plays a few bars idly, standing up.) 


Doctor (coming round the L. end of sofa to Mrs. Livineston). 
I am not trying to upset you, sister. You are not a bit different 
from any other mother. You worry about Grace all you want, 
and when the time comes for her to make a choice, let her follow her 
own dictates, and then—go on worrying about her just the same. 
(He seats himself neat to her.) 

Mrs. Livineston (looking at him and then up at Gracr). Well, if 
Grace met some nice boy I wouldn’t object to her marrying, if she’d 
settle down here. It would be much better for Grace anyway. 
She’d be where I could keep her company and watch over her and 
advise her. 

GRACE (with one hand toying with the keys). But where would be 
the adventure—the romance ? 

Mrs. Livineston. Oh, you want romance, now ? 

Grace. I always have ! 

Mrs. Lrvineston. Well, you won't get much with eight or ten 
children. Why, Myron, Grace isn’t old enough to make up her 
mind what she wants. 

Doctor. Of course not. 

GRACE (coming down and sitting on the Doctor’s t.). Uncle, you 
think I am not ? 

Doctor. Gracie, I know you are not. Even after you're married, 
you'll not have your mind made up fully. 

GRACE. Oh, you are joking now ! 

Doctor. Am I? Ask your mother when she finally made up 
her mind about your father. 

Mrs. Lrvineston. What about him ? 

Docror. Well—that you had made a good selection. 

Mrs. Livineston. I always thought so. 

Doctor. Noyoudidn’t! I know (he counts on his fingers) three 
times when you were positive you had made a big mistake—and one 
‘time you were on the point of separating. 

Mrs. Livineston. No! 

Docror. Don't tell me that, I know! (He leans back behind 
Mrs. Livineston and calls to his brother-in-law.) Am I right or 
wrong, Fred ? 

Livineston (looking up). Eh, what's that ? 

Mrs. Livinaston. Myron says that when we were first married 
we were on the point of separating. 

Livineston. Oh, well, why recall it ? 

Docror. I am trying to prove something. 

Lrvineston. Well, there was a time when it did look as though 
we'd never get through the summer. 
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Doctor (smacking his knees as he rises and moving to a litile R. of 
c.). I should say it did! ; 

GRACE (jumping up, going to the Doctor quickly, taking hold of 
his L. arm and turning herself to look at her parents before speaking 
incredulously). Not those two ? 

Doctor. Even those two. 

Grace. I can’t believe it. 

Doctor (speaking across GRACE to Mrs. Livineston). And I'll 
bet your mother can’t tell you the reason now—doesn’t remember. 

Mrs. Lrvinesron (in an even tone, still knitting). Yes I do—per- 
fectly. 

Cute (leaving the Doctor and coming to her mother’s R. at end 
of sofa). What was it ? 

Mrs. Livineston (trying to evade an answer). Just a foolish thing 
—if Pd have had a little more sense it never would have happened. 

GRACE (insistently). But what was it ? 


(A pause.) 


Doctor (facing GRACE down R.C.). Grace—— 

GRACE (turning her head in the Docror’s direction). Yes? 

Doctor. Does your father ever get on your nerves ? 

Grace. No! 

Doctor. Never ? 

GRACE (going towards the Doctor with a slight appreciation of his 
meaning). You mean annoy me ? 

Doctor. Yes. 

Livineston. Eh—what is it ? 

GRACE (almost annoyed at the interruption and turning her head for 
an instant over her shoulder towards her father). Nothing, dad. I 
wish he wouldn’t do that, when a thing has been settled (moves as she 
as finishing her speech, across the Doctor past the bottom of the table 
and couch R.C. to the lower window R.), to ask mother to go all over 
it again. 

Docror (moving, with a smile, a step nearer Mrs. LIVINGSTON). 
Isn’t that strange, sister ? 

GRACE (turning round as she reaches the window and sitting on the 
couch R.C., leaning over its lower end towards the Doctor). What is, 
uncle ? 

Doctor. That's the very thing that did it. (He moves to the 
lower end of the table R.c.) 

GRACE (looking up at him). Not really ? 


(Mrs. Livinaston is knitting furiously.) 


Doctor. Yes. (He sits on lower end of table R.c.). That habit 
of his—“ Eh, eh! what's that? what is it?” led to an argument 
that almost caused a separation. 

GRACE (laughing). And now half the time mother repeats things 
for dad before he has a chance to ask. 
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Mrs. Livineston. What are you trying to prove by all this, 
Myron ? 

Docror. That you were right when you said Grace is not old 
enough to make up her mind, and she won't be until she is an old 
married woman—at least a year old. 

Grace. Well, how is a girl going to know if her choice is right 
when she says “yes” to a man ? 

Doctor. She can’t! All she.can do is hope. And, oh lord, 
how she has got to hope! She—— 

Mrs. Livinesron. Is there one thing in the world, Myron, that 
you haven’t used as a subject for an evening lecture here ? 

Docror. No, I think I have exhausted about everything ! 

Mrs. Livineston. I know you have exhausted me many nights. 
It wouldn’t be so bad if you’d keep to topics that you know something 
about; but when you, a confirmed bachelor, get on the subject of 
marriage, I should say you were about the poorest authority in the 
world. 

Docror. Not at all! I’ve never had yellow fever, and yet I 
can diagnose it. It’s the same with marriage. I’ve studied it— 
I know the symptoms—the suffering—the treatment—and the cure ! 

Mrs. Livineston. Why don’t you write a book on it? (Dis- 
gustedly crams her knitting into her work-bag.) 

Doctor. It doesn’t need a book—only two words—love and 
forgive. 

Grace. Must the girl forgive the man she marries a lot ? 

Doctor. Oh, indeed she must. If you feel you can’t forgive a 
man at least three times a week, Grace—never marry! And I 
want to see you married—whether you live here or in Siberia. 

Mrs. Lrvineston (rising). That's fine advice to give a young girl, 
I must say, Myron. (Crossing L.) Goodness knows, if you weren’t 
my brother I’d never recommend you as a doctor! (She exits L.) 

GRACE (putting her hand on the Docror’s R. arm). Uncle! 

Doctor. Yes? 

Grace (abruptly). Wait a moment. (She rises quickly and turns 
up on her R. to the top of couch and goes round it to the back of her 
father’s chair. As she moves and speaks to Livineston the Doctor 
turns on his L. watching her and moves over to just above the R. end of 
the sofa L.c. facing up stage.) Father—oh, father! 


(Livineston has fallen asleep. (GRACE creeps round to the front of 
his chair, looking at him, and then turns to face the Doctor.) 


It’s all right. (She puts her finger to her lip, takes the Doctor and 
seats himon the R. end of the sofa L.C., twists round him and sits on his 
L.) Uncle, did you really mean that a girl can’t know a man until 
long after she’s married ? 

Docror. I certainly did. 

Grace. Oh, dear! 

Doctor (thinking for a moment). Why, who is it? 
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Grace. Who’s who ? 

Docror. The boy you have in mind! 

Grace (looking at him for a second—pauses). Well, there are two 
of them. 

Docror. Two! You are not as slow as your mother thinks you 
are. Which are they ? 

GRACE. One is Dick Loring. 

Docror. Ah, ah! And the other ? 

Grace. Tommy Tucker. 

Doctor (surprised). Tommy! Is that so ? 

Grace. Are you surprised ? 

Docror. No. I rather thought, after seeing them here night 
after night, it would narrow down to those two. 

Grace. Uncle, which would you choose ? 

Doctor (pause). They have both asked you ? 

Grace. Dick has heaps of times. Tommy hasn’t. I don’t 
believe Tommy ever would ask me—first. He is the kind who 
would go to mother and dad and ask them if he could ask me. 

Doctor. You know I rather favour that method. 

Grace. Well, I don’t, and if Tommy ever did that, I wouldn’t 
have him under any circumstances. 

Docror. And would that make you prefer Dick ? 

Grace. Well, Dick is a dear. He’s more romantic than any 
boy in town. He's terribly good-looking too, don’t you think ? 

Docror. Yes, to the feminine eye, I guess he must be. 

Grace. And it’s nice to have a good-looking husband. But I 
like Tommy too. He's so dependable and obliging. Of course, 
Tommy isn’t good-looking. 

Docror. No, you'd never be jealous over Tommy. But that 
ought to be a comfortable feeling for a woman. 

Grace. I don’t know about that. If I liked Tommy, why 
shouldn’t some other girl ? Of course, I don’t think Tommy would 
flirt, and Dick is a terrible flirt. That’s what makes him so romantic. 
Tommy isn’t romantic at all. Somehow I can’t make up my mind 
about them. Uncle, what’s your opinion ? 

Doctor (puts arm round Grace). Well, PI tell you. I set 
Dick’s leg once when he had broken it at football, and I could have 
wished he was my own son the way he took it. I hurt him, too! 
Tommy? I brought Tommy into the world—his people were two 
of my dearest friends, and—well, I wish he had been my son, too. 
And there you are! 

GRACE. You're not much help! 

Docror. No one could be, Grace. (Rising.) There's only one 
way for you to find out. 

GRACE (rising). What ? 

Docror (indicating her heart). That—the lovers’ bureau of 
information. (The door-bell rings, and Livineston wakes with a 
start and looks around in a bewildered way.) 


‘Sa 
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Livineston. Eh—what ? 

GRACE (she crossing in front of the Doctor and answering her 
father as she 1s going up to the hall). The door-bell ! 

Livineston. Oh, who is it? 

Grace. We don’t know yet. (Turns at R. of arched opening 
and looks at the Doctor, who remains by the sofa facing up B.C.) 


(As soon as GRACE leaves the Doctor, Mrs. Livinesron enters L. and 
crosses up at the back of the sofa u.c. to the hall.) 


Mrs. Livineston. I'll go, Grace—— 
(Mrs. Livineston goes out into the hall and exits to the 1.) 


GRACE (to her father as she comes down tothe Doctor, who has turned 
a little to L.). It must be Dick. Mother is going. 

Livineston (stretching). Aha! 

GRACE (down L., on the Doctor’s R.). Father will start to wake 
up now. 

Doctor. Yes, but only long enough to get to bed. (Goes up to 
the fireplace and stands with his back to it.) 


(Mrs. Livineston re-enters, standing R. of opening, looking back for 
Dick.) 


Mrs. Livineston (turning her head to Grace). It's Dick! (Speak- 
ing to LIVINGSTON, who has turned round in his chair to her inquir- 
ingly.) It’s Dick Loring. i 


(Dick Lorine is seen to enter from L. in hall. He hangs up his hat, 
comes intothe room, smiling at Mrs. Livineston as he passes her. 
He is a good-looking, dark boy, about 23 or 24, strong and athletic- 
looking. He turns to Livineston, who has half risen.) 


Dick (to Liviveston, shaking hands). Good evening. 

Livineston. How are you, Dick ? 

Dick (nodding to the Doctor). Good evening, Doctor. 

Doctor. Hello, Dick! 

Dick (coming down to GRACE, who has seated herself at the R. end 
of sofa L.C.). Hello, Grace! 

‘Grace. Hello, Dick! (She shakes hands with him and he seats 
himself beside her on her L.) 

Livinaston. We have been reading about you to-night, Dick. 


(Mrs. Livineston keeps her eye on Dick all the time, as though she 
didn’t trust him even in her sight. She pushes the chair R.C. by the 
top corner of table a little more ©. and down stage and sits facing the 
sofa 1.C.) 


Dick. Yes? : 
Livineston, That's right, is it, that you are going away ? 
: Diox. Yes, sir, it's all settled. 
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Doctor (still standing with his back to the fireplace). How soon 
are you leaving, Dick ? 

Dick. In another week. 

Doctor. Where are they sending you ? 

Dick. I’m not sure, yet. 

Livineston. Eh—what's that ? 

Mrs. Livineston. He doesn’t know where he's going. 

Livineston. Is that so ? 

Dick. I don’t care much so long as I get away. 

Docror. Tired of us here ? 

Dick. Oh, no. There are some TIl hate to leave, but there are 
some I won't miss so much. I think, though, it’s a good thing to 
get away. There isn't anything for me here in this town. 

Mrs. Liviveston. Well, you mustn’t get too restless, Richard. 
You know what they say about rolling stones. 

Dick. A fellow has to do a little rolling, Mrs. Livingston, to find 
a good place to stop. There's a whole lot of fellows who'd have 
done better if they had rolled away from this town. 

Mrs. Livineston. Why, I think most of the boys we know are 
doing very nicely. Now, you take Nathan Allen, helping his father 
in the shop. Mr. Allen told me he didn’t know what he would do 
without Nathan. 

Grace. That’s all right Ms his father, but I don’t see where it 
is helping Nate much. I think Nate is terribly stupid any- 
way. 

Mrs. Livineston. Grace! 

Grace. Well, I do. If we didn’t have weather I don’t know 
what he’d do for something to talk about. 

Doctor. What about Tommy Tucker ? 

Dick. Oh, well, er—Tommy—— 

Mrs. LivivnasroN. I won't have you say anything against 
Tommy! I wouldn't care if he'd never been off Main Street all 
his life—Tommy is a nice boy! 

Dicx. Oh, I don’t mean to say that any of them are not, Mrs. 
Livingston. But Tommy is in the class with the rest. How is 
an estate agent to do any business in this town ? There isn’t any- 
body moving into the place, and the people here wouldn't sell any 
of their property anyway. Tommy is wasting his time here, and 
I’ve told him so. 

Doctor. Tommy seems to be satisfied. 

Dick. That's just it, Doctor—they’re all satisfied. 

Grace. And they are all dull—deadly dull. 

Mrs. Livineston. I won’t let you call Tommy dull. 

Grace. No, Tommy isn’t, but being an estate agent isn’t a very 
romantic business. 

Mrs. Lrvinesron. Neither is any other. 

Grace. Dick’s is. 

Dick. Yes, it is romantic, Grace—it’s a battle all the time. To 
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fight against the elements—that's the biggest opposition in the 
world. When you dam a river 

Livineston. Er! What did he say ? 

Mrs. Livineston. Dam a river 

Livineston. What for ? 

Mrs. Livineston. Dick was saying—— 

GRACE. Oh, tell him later, mother. Yes, Dick ? 

Dick. Or tunnel a mountain, or throw a bridge across a chasm, 
you feel as though you had done something. 

GRACE. It must be magnificent—and you are going to do all 
these things, Dick ? 

Dick. Pl have to do all these things, Grace. You see, I expect 
to be put in charge of a surveying and construction camp. I am 
not certain about the location yet, butit's out in the wilds somewhere. 

GRACE. Oh, won't that be thrilling! 

Mrs. Livineston (not liking the trend of the conversation). Fiddle- 
sticks ! 

GRACE (dreamily). Oh, mother! To sleep out under the trees, 
to look up at the stars, and in the distance—— 

Dicx (laughs). Oh, no, Grace, there won't be anything like that ! 
I expect my quarters to be quite comfortable. Why, some of the 
engineers even bring their wives along. 


(Mrs. Livineston notes this, and looking at GRACE moves in her chair.) 
Grace. Id love it! 


(Mrs. Livinaston rises and moves to the R. end of the sofa behind 
GRACE.) 


Dick. Would you? 

Mrs. Livineston. It’s no place for a woman! 

Grace. How do you know, mother? You have never been in 
one. 

Mrs. Livineston. Neither has Dick. My brothers used to have 
a camp, and they thought it was the greatest place in the world 
just because they could be dirty and sleep in blankets. And I fancy 
one camp is pretty much like another. 


(The door-bell rings. Dick rises, and turning sees the Doctor, who 
moves from the fire to 1.0. Dick joins him and they stand together 
just below the piano, the Doctor to the R. of Dick so that Tommy 
cannot see Dick when he first comes in.) 


GRACE (jumping up). I think that is Tommy. Mother—T”1l 
go. (Crosses up to hall and out to L.) 

Mrs. Livineston (going to the R. of hall arch and looking after 
Grace). Grace is getting almost impossible. 

Livineston. Almost what ? 

Mrs. Livineston (impatiently). Impossible ! 

Livineston. Who? 
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Mrs. Livineston. Grace! 

Livineston. What's she been doing ? 

Mrs. Livinasron. Why, she—haven’t you been listening ? 
Livineston. To what— (Door slams off.) 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, she 
Livineston. You tell me later. Who's calling ? 
Mrs. Livincston. Tommy, I think. 


(GRACE re-enters with box of candy.) 


Was it Tommy, Grace ? 
Grace. Yes, mother. (Goes to the fireplace, throws down the 
paper in which the box has been wrapped.) 


(Tommy Tucker follows Grace on closely. He is quiet, shy and 
adoring. His eyes are always following GRAcE. He meets Mrs. 
Livineston as he comes through the arch.) 


Mrs. Livrnaston (a little below and to R. of arch). Good evening, 
Tommy. 

Tommy (shaking hands with her). Good evening, Mrs. Livingston. 
(He turns to Livineston.) Mr. Livingston. (He sees the Doctor, 
who has left Dick and is now just below the L. end of sofa L.c.) Hello, 
Doctor! (Comes down to the DOCTOR.) 

Doctor. Hello, Tommy! (They meet in front of sofa L.C.) 


(There is a marked difference in TomMy’s greeting for the parents and 
for the Doctor. To the former he is respectfully cordial, but to 
the latter he is almost filial. The Docror has nearly the same 
worship for Tommy that Tommy has for Grace. At their meeting 
the Doctor takes TommY's offered hand in both of his and then puts 
his right arm about him, with an affectionate pat on the back.) 


Tommy (seeing Dicx, who has come down a little L., on a line 
with the sofa). Hello, Dick! (His tone shows, at once, the rivalry 
he feels.) 

Dick (who has a mild contempt for Tommy). Hello, Tommy! 
(Gives him a short nod and moves at the back of the sofa towards GRACE.) 

GRACE (having opened the bow of candy, goes R.C. to her mother, who 
is at the back of the chair R.C. at top of table, and offers her some. Turn- 
ing, she then extends the box to Dick, who comes to her L. at c.). Have 
a chocolate, Dick ? 


(Tommy looks round from the Docror at Grace and Dick.) 


Dick. Ah—oh, local goods! 

Tommy. Yes. Brewer has the best in town. 

Dick. In town—yes! 

Tommy. Id have run up to Chi and got a better, Grace, but I 
didn’t think I could get a train to get me back to-night. 


GRACE (eating a candy and moving down a little, slightly to her R.) 
I like these, Tommy. 
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Tommy. You do, eh? (Anticipating Dick, who is about to move 
to GRACE’S L., he moves there himself quickly as he speaks—and Dick, 
disgruntled, drops to Tommy's L.) 

Grace. Yes, indeed! 

Tommy. Well, you are the one I got them for. (Turns and grins 
at Dick.) 


(Docror smiles and turns up stage round L. end of sofa. Dick takes 
a step to his L.) 


LivinGsTON (rising). How about a rubber of bridge? Td just 
like something to wake me up. What do you say, Dick ? 
Dick (turning). Pd like to 


(Mrs. Livineston immediately crosses behind the sofa to door L. and 
gets a folding card-table from just outside.) 


Tommy (to GRACE). There’ll be just four without us. (They 
move to below couch and table R.) 
Dick. But I can’t to-night, I can only stay a little while. 


(The Doctor, coming down from up L.C., meets Mrs. Livineston at 
door L. with card-table and takes it from her—she turns and gets 
chair from below door L. and takes it across tothe front of sofa L.c.. 
The Doctor takes the table to c.) 


Livineston. How about you, Myron ? 
Doctor. I’m expecting a telephone call—I’ll play until I get it. 


(Mrs. Livineston, leaving the chair she has in her hand, crosses R. 
to get cards from drawer in table R. Livingston pushes the chair 
which stands R.C. to behind the top of table R.c. The DOCTOR sets 
up card-table c. As this business is being done DICK goes up L. 
of sofa L.c. and round at back, coming down in front of the 
windows to about the middle of the couch.) 


Livineston (after he has moved the chair, and Dick has passed him). 
Somebody can take your hand then. Will you play, Tommy ? 


fle gets the chair from desk up R. and brings it €., waiting to place it 
at top of card-table.) 


Tommy (turning round). Why, I 

Mrs. Livineston (at table drawer L. side of table R.C.). Tommy 
and I want revenge for the last beating you gave us. 

Dick. Grace. 


(GRACE turns on her R. to him and they sit on couch. (GRACE down 
stage end.) 


(The Doctor, as he is setting up the card-table, watches Tommy— 
amused at his reluctance to leave GRACE with Dick and play cards.) 


Tommy (who, in turning to Mrs. LIVINGSTON, has not seen GRACE 
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join DICK, looks round and sees them seated together). Why don’t 
you take my hand, Dick? You play better than I do anyway. 

Dick. No, you go right ahead, Tommy; Id rather sit here and 
talk to Grace. 


(Mrs. Livinaston takes the cards and markers to top R. corner of card- 
table. Tommy hangs about down R.C.) 


Livinaston (putting his chair in place at top of table). Shall we 
play the same partners as last time ? 

Mrs. Livinasron. Certainly! Tommy and I wouldn't have it 
any other way. 

Livineston. Cut for the deal and choice of seats, then. (Looks 
round.) Tommy ! 

Tommy. Yes, sir! Oh! (Realizing they are waiting for him 
and coming to the front of the card-table. They all cut the cards.) 

LivinasTton. You're low, mother. Where do you want to sit ? 

Mrs. Livineston (who wants to keep her eye on the couple on the 
sofa). Tllsithere. Face me, Tommy. (She crosses behind Livine- 
STONE to L. of table. As she is doing so the Doctor looks round for a 
chair for her and takes the one from the piano. LIVINGSTON sits top 
of table.) 
ary (taking the chair Mrs. Livineston has left in front of the 
sofa and placing it R. of the card-table, showing that he is as anxious 
as Mrs. Livineston to keep an eye on Dick and GRACE). Wouldn’t 
you rather sit here, Mrs. Livingston? The light is better over here, 
I think—— 

Mrs. Livineston. I can see better here, I think. (Sits as the 
Doctor places chair.) 


(Tommy looks behind him at GRACE and Dick. The Doctor moves 
between Mrs. Livineston’s chair and the R. end of the sofa to below 
the card-table, quietly enjoying the situation. Seeing there is no 
chair for him, he makes a move as if to cross down R. to fetch the one 
standing below the window. Tommy, turning to face the table, sees 
his action and intercepts him with an apologetic gesture and goes 
for the chair himself. He picks it up and then becomes lost in con- 
templating GRACE and Dick, who, quite oblivious of him, are laughing 
and talking together. The Doctor, at last, makes a movement 
towards him, and Tommy and he bring the chair to the bottom of the 
card-table, the Doctor laughing.) 


Tommy (at R. of card-table—to Mrs. Livinaston with another idea). 
Don’t you think we ought to take these seats? (Indicating Livine- 
ston’s and the Docror’s chairs, top and bottom of table.) These were. 
the lucky ones last time. They held all the cards, 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, it’s time for the luck to turn to ours. 
(Pushing the cards, which Livineston has shuffled, towards the Doctor, 
who cuts. As she deals she looks towards GRACE.) Don’t you want 
to come and watch us, Grace ? 
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GRACE. No, mother. 

Tommy (rising, and turning towards Grace). Wouldn’t you like 
to play, Grace? Td much rather look on. 

GRACE (turns to face Tommy). No thank you, Tommy, TIl be 
company for Dick. I want to hear all about his plans, because he 
won't be here very much longer. (Turns back to Dick.) 

Tommy (speaking across the table R.C., his face brightening). That's 
so—you won't be here very much longer, will you, Dick ? 

Dick. No, Tommy, I won't, so you see I have to make the most 
of my time. 

Tommy. Yes. 

Mrs, Livineston. Cards, Tommy! 


(Grace and Dick have resumed their conversation and Tommy watches 
them—doesn’t hear Mrs. Livineston the first time.) 


Tommy—the cards are all dealt. 
Tommy. I beg your pardon. 


e turns and picks up his hand and sorts it, trying hard to hear what 
is being said behind him. He now spies the looking-glass on the 
opposite wall over the piano, which reflects the room behind him. It 
is on a bit of an angle, so he has to lean up stage to get a good view 
of the couple behind him. Livineston thinks he is trying to see 
his hand and pulls his cards away. Tommy is embarrassed. He 
sits, then rises and looks in the mirror once more, then sits again.) 


Mrs. Livineston (after a little deliberation). I pass! 

Doctor. Heart! 

Tommy (looking at Dick and GRACE, and just conscious it is his 
turn to bid). Pass! 

Livineston. Pass. 

Mrs. Livineston. No trump! 

Livineston (exasperated). Why didn’t you say that in the first 

lace ? 
E Mrs. Livineston. I wanted to see what my partner had. 

Livineston. How do you expect him to have anything if you 
have no trump ? 

Mrs. Livineston (defiantly). What do you do, Myron ? 

Doctor. Pass. 

Tommy (looking at Dick and Grace). Pass! 

‘Livineston. Two hearts! 

Mrs. Livineston. Two no trumps. 

Livineston (entirely out of patience). What kind of bridge do 
you call that ? You pass first hand and now you are bidding two 
no trumps. 

Mrs. Livineston. I can bid my hand any way I like. 

Lrvineston. And you are doing it. 

Doctor. Pass. 

Tommy (still watching Dick and Grace). Pass, 
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Livineston. Pass! 

Docror. Well, there you are! (Plays card, looks at Tommy, 
attracts his attention by nudging him.) Tommy, 1 pass! Your hand 
goes down, Tommy. 

Tommy. Oh, beg your pardon: (Lays down his hand and 
again turns to GRACE and Dick, who are deep in conversation. After 
a pause, as though he were trying to think of something to say.) How 
soon are you leaving, Dick? (Dick and GRACE pay no attention 
to him.) ... Dick! 


(The game commences.) 


Dick (turning to Tommy; he is annoyed). What ? 

Tommy. How soon are you leaving ? 

Dicx. I don’t know—I have got to be home early, though. 

Tommy, I mean for good. 

Dick. Oh, in about a week, I suppose. 

Tommy. Oh, not for a week,eh?... (Pause.) Going to be 
gone long ? 


(GRACE laughs at something Dick says. Thereisno answer from DICK. 
After a pause Tommy changes tactics.) 


The old town is good enough for us, isn’t it, Grace ? 


Dick (turning to Tommy rather sarcastically). . . . I thought you 
were playing bridge ? 

Tommy (with a smile of triumph). ... Im dummy! 

Dick. Why can’t you be a good one? ... (Turns back to 
GRACE.) . 

GRACE (turning to Tommy, sympathetically). . . . What was it 


you asked me, Tommy ? 

Tommy. I said—the old town was good enough for us. 

Grace. Why, it may be for you, Tommy, but I’m like Dick, 
T'Il be glad to get away. 

Tommy (as though struck). . . . You don’t mean to say you're 
going away ? 


(Mrs. LIVINGSTON puts cards down, having completed the hand.) 


Grace. I don’t know, Tommy—I may. 


Mrs. Livineston (referring to having won the hand). What do 
you think of that? .. 


(Doctor deals second pack of cards. Livineston and Mrs. Livine- 
STON collect played cards.) 


Tommy (thinking only of what Grace has said). I think it is 
terrible. 

Mrs. Livineston. To make a small slam ? 

Tommy. Oh—er ? 

Doctor (realizing Tommy has been caught, picks wp line for him). 
ĮI expected you to make a grand one, 
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Livineston. That's the way Emily plays, Myron. Passes a 
hand first time when it's good enough to go game on. 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, if I had known Tommy had all those 
spades I'd have called no trumps first time. 


(Door-bell rings.) 


Livineston. Who's that ? 
Mrs. Lrviveston. I don’t know, dear. See who it is, Grace. 


(GRACE rises and goes up in front of couch to hall and exits to L.) 


Doctor. It may be for me! 
Livineston. Let’s get on with this hand. 


(Dick rises and coming below couch walks up R.C., looking at cards 
each player holds; he first goes behind LIVINGSTON.) 


Docror. I pass. 

Tommy. Pass. 

Livineston. I bid three spades. 

Mrs. Livineston. Three spades ? 

Livineston. That's what I said—and I’ll make them, too. 
Mrs. Livineston. Well, I haven’t said anything, yet! 


(Dick moves to behind Mrs. Livineston.) 


Livineston. All right, go ahead, bid! I can go higher if Pm 
pushed. 

Mrs. Livineston. I pass! 

Doctor. Pass! 


(Dick goes back of Doctor.) 
Tommy. Pass! 
(Mrs. Livinaston plays.) 


LIVINGSTON. Any help, Myron ? 
Doctor. Here and there a card. 


(GRACE enters and comes down to table R. of LIVINGSTON, speaking to 


. GRACE. Oh, dad, it’s Mr. Plimmer. 

Livineston. Wants to see me ? 

Grace. Of course. 

Lrvineston. What's he want ? 

Grace. I didn’t ask him. (Goes below Tommy and talks to him a 
moment.) 

Mrs. Livineston. You'd better go out and see. But talk to 
him out there: if you ever ask him in here he’ll never leave. Grace 
will play your hand. 

LIVINGSTON (rises, crosses up to arch, taking cards with him). No, 
wait until I come back. I want to play this hand myself. (Exits 
into hall and to L.) 
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(GRACE turns from the card-table up R.C. to upper window R. Dick 
follows, the same way.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Where are you going, Grace ? 
Grace. Out on the porch— 


(Doctor swings chair, faces R.) 
—I’m simply burning up in here. 


(She and Dick go out at upper window R., Tommy following them 
with his eyes.) 


Mrs. Livineston (rising and crossing to window R. at top of table). 
I wish she wouldn’t do that. 
Doctor. What a glorious night! 


(Tommy heaves a deep sigh.) 


Mrs. Livineston (speaking through window). Why don’t you 
stay in here and play something for us, Grace—Tommy will sing. 

Tommy (rising). Heavens, no! Please, please, Mrs. Livingston, 
I don’t feel like singing to-night——- (Comes down in front to R.) 

Mrs. Lrvineston (turning from window to top of tabler.c.). What's 
the matter, Tommy? Don’t you feel well ? 

Tommy. No, Mrs. Livingston, I’ve a headache—had it all day. 

Mrs. Livineston. I’m sorry, Tommy. Can't you give him 
something, Myron ? 


(Tommy looks out of the lower window as if to watch GRACE and 
Dick.) 


Doctor (who is still seated). Ithinkso. Get mea glass of water, 
sister. You should have some aspirin in the house. 

Mrs. LivInGsTon (as she comes down R.C. and passes to L.). They'll 
be in Fred’s little table if they're any place. (Exits 1.) 

Tommy. Tl be all right, Doctor. 

Docror. Well, aspirin won’t hurt you, Tommy, whether you 
have a headache or not—— 


(Tommy is stealing looks out of the window.) 


(Rises and moves a step to R.C. down stage.) What sort of a pain is 
it, Tommy? Dull ?—heavy ? 

Tommy. Yes, sir. 

Doctor. Stomach probably. 

Tommy. I guess so, sir. (Looking off R., then turning to Doctor.) 
Doctor, has Grace said anything to you about going away ? 


(Grace and Dick pass window arm-in-arm, moving slowly up stage.) 


Doctor. No. Is she? 
Tommy. She told me just now she might. 
Doctor (going up R.C.). Humph! (Looks out of upper window.) 


A A 
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Tommy (getting over to L of C., turning and watching the Doctor). 
What is it, Doctor ? 

Doctor (coming down to Tommy across the top of table to R. of ¢.). 
She may mean that, Tommy. I think Dick is trying to induce her 
to go away with him now. 

Tommy. Yes? 

Docror. Yes. 

Tommy (crossing R., looking out of window). Yes, I thought of 
sort—sort of thought so, myself. 


(GRACE and Dick pass slowly down.) 


Doctor. Grace likes Dick. 

Tommy. I think she does. 

Doctor (moving a little to t.c.). He's the style that appeals to 
the girls, Tommy, not fellows like us. 

Tommy (turning to the Doctor, and mentally comparing himself 
with him). Us? 

Doctor. Yes,us. We’re all alike, I think—we’re quiet, matter- 
of-fact sort of men—no romance about us, is there ? 


(Mrs. Livineston re-enters from door L. with a glass of water and 
passing behind the sofa puts it on the card-table.) 


Tommy. No, sir. 

Mrs. Livineston. There you are, Myron—now I'll find the 
tablets. (She goes behind the card-table and into hall.) 

Tommy (going up R. past windows to arch). Please don't bother, 
Mrs. Livingston. 

Mrs. Livineston. Bother? Don't be silly, Tommy. (Exits 
to L. in hall.) 

Tommy (coming down to front of table R.C.). You know, Doctor, 
I think you're all wrong about me. 

Docror. How so, Tommy ? 

Tommy. I am romantic! 

Doctor. You are? 

Tommy. Yes, sir—more than you’d suspect. 

Docror. Is that so? Why, I'd about made up my mind you 
were going to be an old bachelor—like me, Tommy. 

Tommy. I hope not. 

Docror. Hey? 

Tommy. What I mean is Id like to get married sometime. 

Doctor. Humph! Didyouhavea girlin mind that you wanted 
to marry ? 

Tommy (looking R. towards windows). Yes, sir—I have. 

Docror. Oh, you did, eh ? 

Tommy. No, not did, have! I’ve got her in mind now. That's 
as near as IIl ever get her, I’m afraid. 

Docror. Why, who is she? (Advances nearer to Tommy.) 

Tommy. Are you making fun of me, Doctor ? 
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Doctor. You don’t mean Grace ? 

Tommy. I haven’t been coming here night after night to see 
Mrs. Livingston. 

Docror. Well, has Grace refused you ? 

Tommy (doubtfully). Ive never asked her. 

Doctor. Well, what are you waiting for? She can’t say yes 
if you don’t ask her. 

Tommy (with a movement of his head, indicating GRACE and Dick 
out of window R.). I’m afraid it’s too late now. 

Docror. That’s no way to talk—try it and find out! 

Tommy (turning to Doctor). All right, Doctor, I will! PN 
speak to Mr. and Mrs. Livingston to-night. 

Doctor. Goodness, no !—speak to Grace. 

Tommy. To Grace ? 

Doctor. Yes. 

Tommy (looking off to porch). Howl I get a chance ? 

Docror. Make one! If you’re romantic—be romantic—put 
your whole heart into it—don’t be afraid! Walk right up and 
grab her—and make her listen to you. 

Tommy. Well, Doctor, when you say grab her—you don't mean 
(makes movement of grabbing) GRAB her! 

Doctor. Yes, I do—grab her and hang on 


(Mrs. LivinasToN re-enters with tablets. Coming down to just above 
Tommy and the Doctor, she turns tor. side of the card-table. The 
Doctor gives a little to L.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Here you are, Tommy. (She takes the glass 
of water and gives it to Tommy with the tablets.) How many do you 
think he ought to take, Myron ? 

Doctor (looks at Tommy). Well, not many. You can take one 
now and one in half an hour, Tommy. 


Tommy. Yes, sir. (Takes the tablets and glass of water from Mrs. 
LIVINGSTON. ) 


Mrs. LIVINGSTON (turning above the card-table and going back to 
her seat L. of it). Fred still talking ? 


(Tommy takes a tablet and leaves the bottle and the glass of water on 
table R.C.) 


Doctor. I guess so. (Outer door heard to shut.) 


(LIVINGSTON enters, comes to his seat at back of card-table. Doctor 
and Tommy resume their seats.) 


Livineston. All right—I bid three spades! 

Mrs. Livineston. Did you? I wish your memory was as 
good as that about other things. 

Livineston. And you all passed. (Telephone bell rings twice.) 

Doctor. I guess that's for me. 

Livineston, Oh, lor” 
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Doctor (rising and going to the phone L. of arch to hall). Hello! 
—this is Doctor Anderson—yes, Miss Kennedy—she has? All 
right—P'll be right over. (Rings off, comes down to his place at 
table.) Ill have to leave. 

Livineston. This has been a fine rubber ! 

Docror. I’m sorry, Fred. (Spreading cards on table.) 


(Mrs. Livineston plays a card.) 


Livineston. Well, you’re dummy anyway, Myron. We can 
finish this hand, 


(Doctor goes up to hall arch. As he passes Tommy he nudges him to 
attract his attention.) 


Mrs. Livinaston. That was my king, Tommy. 
Tommy (recognizing he has played wrongly). I beg your pardon! 


(Turns to DOCTOR, who stops in arch and turns to Tommy and metions 
for him to “grab” Grace. Livineston, looking round, catches 
the Doctor doing this. The Docror goes into the hall. Tommy 
and the LIVINGSTONS continue playing the hand. (GRACE enters 
from the upper window ; she is very serious and comes down R. by 
windows and sits on lower arm of couch, facing audience. As GRACE 
enters Tommy turns to see her and plays out of turn. Dick follows 
GRACE in and comes to top of table R.C., watching GRACE for a 
moment.) 


Dick (moving across the back of card-table to above Mrs. Livinec- 
ston.) Good night, Mrs. Livingston, Mr. Livingston! (Shakes 
hands with Mrs. LIVINGSTON.) 


(LIVINGSTON is engrossed with his cards and does not appear to hear 
Dick.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Going, Dick ? 

Dick. Yes, I have some blue prints to look over. (Turning up 
to the hall.) 

Mrs. Livineston. I see. Well, good night. 

Dick (to the DOCTOR, who is putting on hat and coat out in hall). 
‘Good night, Doctor. 

Doctor. You're leaving early, aren't you ? 

Dick (taking his hat). I didn't expect to stay late to-night, I 
have a lot of work to do. (Exits to L. from hall.) 

Doctor. Wait a minute, Pll go along with you. 

Livineston. Oh, Myron— 


(Docror comes to arch.) 


I made my three. 

Docror. Good! (Exits to L. in hall.) 

Mrs. Livineston. You wouldn’t if Tommy hadn’t put his ace 
on my king of diamonds. (Outer door to street heard.) 
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Tommy. I’m terribly sorry about that. 

Livinaston. You want to play, Grace ? 

Grace. I’d rather not, dad. 

Mrs. Lrvineston. Tommy’s head is aching, too. 

Livineston (resigned). Oh, all right. (Takes table with cards and 
scores and exits into hall with them.) 


(Mrs. Livineston moves the Docror’s chair down below door L., her 
own to piano, and then crossing takes LIVINGSTON'S and goes over 
with tt to desk up R., timing this so as to be at the desk as LIVINGSTON 
re-enters.) 


Tommy (rising. To Grace). I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
you all evening. 

Grace. Well, you’d rather play cards. 

Tommy. Not rather. 

Grace. You did. I supposed you preferred it. 

Tommy. I'll never do it, again. Next time I’m asked to play 
cards I am going to say—No, I have a headache. Of course Pll do 
it nicely, but I won’t play cards. 

Grace. Tommy, you are getting bold. 


(Livinaston enters from the hall, standing in arch.) 


LivinesTon. It’s half-past nine, mother, I’m going to bed. 

Mrs. Livinesron. All right, dear. 

Livineston. Good night, Tommy. 

Tommy (turning from GRACE to down C. and facing up to Livine- 
ston). Oh, good night, Mr. Livingston. 

Livineston (coming down R.C.). Where is Dick ? 

Grace. Gone! (She moves across in front and sits L. end of sofa 
L.C.) 

Livineston. Is that so? 

GRACE (as she sits). He said good night to you. 

LIVINGSTON (crossing in front of Tommy and sitting R. end of sofa 
L.C.). Did he? I didn’t hear him. 

Grace. He had some work to do. 

Livineston. Did he? Oh, I see. (Turns to Tommy, who is 
standing R. end of sofa.) How is business, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Why, all right, Mr. Livingston ; in fact, I am doing very 
well —much better than I expected to be doing. You see, I have a 
business that is certain—it isn’t big, but it is certain. I am very 
glad that you and Mrs. Livingston are here (he looks up R. at Mrs. 
Livinaston, who has been tidying desk. She turns and comes down 
R.C. towards him), because it gives me a chance to speak to you on 
a subject. (He hesitates and looks at GRACE, who becomes uneasy and 
appears to guess what is coming and dreads it.) 


(The Livinastons are all attention, Mrs. Livineston, sinking inta 
the chair Tommy has used at the card-table.) 
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I have wanted to speak to you about—— (Telephone bell rings.) 
Mrs. Livineston. Just one moment, Tommy! (Goes to phone.) 


(Tommy is perspiring with nerves. GRACE rises and turns up to the 
piano.) 


Hello! Yes—who is it?—oh ! Tommy, Myron wants to speak to 
you. 
Tommy. The Doctor? (Crosses to phone.) 


(Mrs. Livinaston comes down C. and sits in the same chair.) 


Hello! Yes, sir—yes—I know he did—they have? Yes—Pll 
try—and remember—yes—thanks for reminding me! (He hangs up 
receiver, and comes down R. of €. in a bewildered manner.) 

Mrs. Livineston (to Tommy, as he gets down R.c.). Was it 
important ? 

Tommy. Yes! Yes! I should say it was! Something the 
Doctor wanted me to be sure and remember. 

Mrs. Livineston. I think I know what it is! 

Tommy (afraid she does). You do? 

Mrs. Livineston. Your other tablet. 

Tommy. Yes, that's it! He thought I'd forget it. (Gets tablet 
and water from table, takes tablet feverishly, with relief.) 

Mrs. Livineston. Now, Tommy, we are all interested ; what was 
it you were going to tell us ? l 

Tommy (after a second's pause). Oh! Nothing! 

Mrs. Livineston. What ? 

Tommy. I think I’d rather not say anything about it. 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, if it’s important and something you 
think Fred and I ought to know. 

Tommy (quickly). No, no, it’s nothing like that. 

Lrvineston. Like what ? } 

Tommy. Like something you ought to know. It’d take rather a 
long time to tell you—— 

Livineston. Oh, lor”! 

Tommy. —and I didn’t realize it was so late. 

Livineston. Well, then, don’t start it to-night. 

. Tommy. No, I won't. 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, just as you please about it. (Takes up 
chair and crossing Tommy puts it down R. below lower window.) 
Don’t sit up too late, Grace. (She closes the lower window.) Good 
night, Tommy. (Turns up, closes the upper window.) 

Tommy. Good night, Mrs. Livingston—good night, Mr. Living- 
ston. 

Livineston. Good night, Tommy. (He keeps his seat on the 
sofa.) 

¿Ue LIVINGSTON (goes off to L. through arch to hall. There is rather 
a long pause, then she comes back to the archway and calls). Fred! 
(She goes out again.) 
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Livineston. Eh? (Looks from GRACE to Tommy, then realizes 
that Mrs. LIVINGSTON means to leave them alone.) Oh! (Rises and 
goes up to hall.) Oh, good night, Tommy! (Exits through hall to L.) 

Tommy. Good night! (He goes up to see they're gone, then after a 
pause looks at telephone, remembers what the Doctor told him. Then 
makes action of “ grabbing ” and suddenly goes quickly over to GRACE, 
who is making pretence of tidying music and has her back to him—and 
“grabs ”’ her.) 

GRACE (struggling to free herself—turning and pushing him away so 
that he nearly falls). Tommy, behave yourself ! 


(Tommy gathers himself up by the armchair L. of fire.) 


What do you mean by that ? 

Tommy. I beg your pardon. 

Grace. What’s the matter with you ? 

Tommy. ‘Will you forgive me, please ? 

GRACE (turning own L. to end of sofa). Well, Tommy, that isn’t a 
bit like you. 

Tommy. I know it isn’t. 

Grace (as Tommy comes to R. end of sofa). Tommy, what did 
uncle call you up about ? 

Tommy. He wanted to give me some advice—about something. 

Grace. Oh! 

Tommy (turns a little to c.). But it wasn’t any good. 

Grace. I thought your telephone message had something to do 
with me. (Sitting on sofa.) Oh, Tommy, what were you going to 
speak to mother and dad about ? 

Tommy. It wasn’t anything important—it was something about 
business. 

Grace. Oh, is your business improving, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Yes—that is, I’m satisfied ! 

Grace. Yes, that's what Dick said about you to-night—“* you're 
satisfied.” 

Tommy. Dick’s all wrong about that. (Turning to her.) Pm a 
long way from being satisfied. 

GRACE. He meant with your business and your surroundings. 

Tommy. Oh! (Turns away again.) 

Grace. Don't you feel, though, Tommy, that you'd like to get 
away—branch out and try your luck with new people in new scenes ? 

Tommy. Why, would you like to go away, Grace ? 

Grace. Indeed I would, Tommy! I am so tired of the same 
parties with the same people—same talk—same everything. You 
don’t know how I almost hate it. 

Tommy. Well, I suppose it’s because you’re a girl—you haven’t 
business to take up your time. Maybe if you had a home—of your 
own—I mean—a home of your own—ruat would help to keep you 
busy—and happy! 

GRACE. Here? 
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Tommy. Yes! 
GRACE. Oh, no, Tommy! 


(A pause. Tommy steals a look at her and turns away further to R.) 


It’s nerves with me, Tommy! I can’t listen to the surf—some 
people it puts to sleep. I never could practise scales; it drives me 
mad to sit and go da, da, da, da, da! I wish I had been a boy! 
Dd go and see places and people—get out and do something-—like 
Dick ! 

Tommy (standing by the lower end of couch R., picking at the cover). 
You and Dick are a good deal alike. I suppose that’s the sort of 
chap you'd like to marry, Grace. 

Grace. Maybe we wouldn’t want to travel to the same places at 
the same time, though. 

Tommy. I should think a fellow would do anything you would 
want him to do. 

GRACE (looks at him). All men are not like you, Tommy. 

Tommy. No, that’s right ; if they were, there’d be no Columbuses 
or Drakes or Pearys. 

GRACE (rising, and crossing to C.). I wonder what sort of a girl 
you'll marry, Tommy. 

Tommy (without looking at her). I don’t know, now! 

Grace. Why “now”? Did some one refuse you, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Practically. 

GRACE. Then she hasn't one grain of sense! (Turning up stage 
she leans over the back of the armchair R. of fireplace.) Who is she, 
Tommy ? 


(Tommy, with his heart in his eyes, believing she knows but is laughing 
at him, turns away to lower window, looking out.) 


Can't you tell me? Honest, who is it? (Pause.) 

Tommy. You! 

Grace. Me? (Pretending surprise, and taking her hands from the 
back of the chair.) 

Tommy. Oh—ugh—— (As though he would say—* What does it 
matter ? ”) 

Grace. But how can you say I refused you, Tommy? You've 
never asked me! (Coming to the L. top corner of table R.C.) 

Tommy (quickly, looking at her). I thought you knew—(his eyes 
drop)—just now I spoke about a home of your own. 

Grace. But, Tommy! (Meaning she never considered that a 
proposal.) 

Tommy (turns his head away). 1 know whatever I offered you 
wouldn’t be inducement enough. For the first time, I wish I was 
like Dick. But I’m not—I couldn’t be! 

GRACE (moves round to the back of the low armchair standing at the 
top of the table). Couldn’t you, Tommy ? 

Tommy. No, I just couldn’t. (He moves from the window to the 
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front of table R.c. and rests against it.) TIl tell you the truth—while 
you were out there with Dick to-night, the Doctor told me I was all 


wrong. He told me I ought to be romantic. He told me a lot of | 


things to do. I can’t remember them, and I couldn’t do them if I 
did. I was going to speak to your father and mother to-night, and 
then the telephone rang, and the Doctor told me—again—I wasn’t 
to do that—he told me that before, but I had forgotten that, 
too. 

GRACE (c. of couch). Ithought that wasit. Did he tell you Dick 
and I had had a quarrel ? 

Tommy (facing to front). Yes. 

GRACE. And the reason! 

Tommy. No—he didn’t have time. He just said “ Be romantic 
and grab her!” 

Grace (laughs ; turns away a little and comes back again, kneeling 
on lower end of couch). You do love me a lot, don’t you, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Grace, I can’t tell you how much. 

Grace. You don't have to. I wonder if you would marry me if 
I said “yes”? 

Tommy (turning—overcome). Grace! 

GRACE (her hand extended). Wait! If I said “yes”! 

Tommy. Yes. 

Grace. Provided we go away somewhere to live. 

Tommy. Allright! Allright! (Pause.) But wouldn’t it be the 
same if we took a couple of trips every year? Then, when we came 
back, everything would be practically new! 

GRACE (shaking her head and changing her tone). I couldn't marry 
anyone and live here. 

Tommy (quickly). All right. (Then another pause for thought.) 
But there is my business, Grace. 

Grace. Haven’t you faith enough in yourself to build up another 
—some other place? I have. 

Tommy. Have you? I suppose I could do that. Is that all, 
Grace ? 

Grace. That’s all, Tommy ! 

Tommy (leaving the table and coming to C.). Gee! What a lucky 
fellow I am! 

Grace. Do you really think so, Tommy? Caring for the things 
you do, you'd give them all up for me, and think you were lucky ? 

Tommy (turning, standing by sofa L.0.). Why, that's nothing to 
what I'd do for you. I wish I could tell you! 

GRACE (getting off the couch, comes to the top of table as she speaks 
and advances the low armchair behind it to down R.c.). There is 
something I must tell you too, Tommy. I want always to be honest 
with you. Sit down. 


(Tommy sits on the sofa.) 
No, here! 
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(Tommy gets up, runs up to fireplace, and as GRACE sits in the chair she 
has moved, brings stool down to her L. and sits on it.) 


I told you Dick and I had a quarrel. Do you want to know what 
it was about ? 

Tommy. If you want to tell me. 

Grace. Yes, Ido. Dick asked me to marry him. Go away with 
him. And when I wouldn’t elope, we quarrelled. It wasn’t that 
so much, as it was what he said—that it would be the last chance I’d 
have. 

Tommy. Oh! I see. (Rise.) You are agreeing to marry me 
just to show Dick ? 

Grace. No—(rise) Pm marrying you . . . because I love you, 
Tommy! And I will try and make you happy. 

Tommy. All I ask is to be as happy as I am at this moment. 


(GRACE stands waiting for him to kiss her. They are both embarrassed.) 


Are we engaged ? 
Grace. Well, not really—yet ! 


(There is a pause. They are both standing looking at each other ; then 
he kisses her, gets foot caught in stool, takes it out, laughing. They sit 
again.) 


Tommy. We are now! 
Grace. Yes! 


(He tries to get his arm round her, but just as he is doing so she looks at 
him, and he brushes his hair back. At last as she looks away he gets 
his arm behind her.) 


Tommy. Did you really mean what you said about wanting to go 
away ? 

ce: Oh, yes, Tommy. I want to travel and see strange 
places. (Her head on his shoulder.) 

Tommy. Well, how about Joplin? (His idle hand taking one of 
hers.) 

Grace. What ? 

Tommy. Joplin. 

‘Grace. Where’s that ? 

Tommy. Joplin, Missouri. Would you like to go there ? 

Grace. Oh, yes. 

Tommy. Well, that’s fine, because I know a fellow in Joplin who 
has a business for sale, and he told me i 


(As he is speaking there is a black-out—a pause. An hour or two have 
passed. Then a clock strikes 12. Lights up on the last stroke. 
Tommy and GRACE are in the same position.) 


(With quiet fervour.) More than anybody in the world ? 
Grace. More than anybody in the world. 


DPI P ie (as : eating En Le e stiro). 
is twelve o’clock ? i ; 
Grace. Yes, mother! s 

Mrs. Livineston. Has Tommy gone ? 

GRACE (iteng), He’s qye going. (Ogs upil to hall. ) 


up. Goes into the hall, then lees GRACE, takes his hab nd 
he is heard whistling down the street. GRACE humming to 
turns off light in lamp on table R., then switch R. of door c. 
only hall light. At the foot of the stairs she calls.) 4 


- Mother, mother! what do you think ? 


CURTAIN. 
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ACT II 


Scene.—The Home of the Tuckrrs in Joplin, Mo. 

An unpretentious room done in cream-coloured paint and plain- 
washed walls. 

In the illustration given the armchair in striped cover, small chair 
and table up L. should be set further down stage, slightly below the 
level of the larger table R.c. 

At the opening of the act the light armchair seen at the R. of the 
dining-table should be set at the writing-desk in the window up R.c. 
and the chair at the bottom of the table should be placed below the 
china closet R., the chair at the head of the table being a little more 
back against the screen. 


Trme.—It is about 7.30 in the evening. 


(After CURTAIN is well wp, GRACE enters from kitchen with a tray on 
which are three vases of flowers ; puts tray on the table, places one 
vase on table up R. in the window, the next on table up L.C., and 
third on the service table above door R. Crosses down to closet R. 
and gets four dinner-plates and four salad-plates and ue them on 


tray.) 
(Door-bell rings; she hesitates, then crosses to door and opens it.) 


(Harr is discovered standing there.) 


GRACE. Well? 
Harrie. I want to see Mrs. Tucker. 
GRACE. Just come in a minute, please. 


(Harrie enters. Sheis poorly dressed, carries a small net shopping-bag. 
Comes in and a little down c.) 


(GRACE closes door, comes down L. of table 1.) 


I am Mrs, Tucker. What is it you want ? 
= Harre. My Mammie sent me to tell you she cain’t come to 
work for you this evenin’ ! 

Grace. Oh! Good heavens! (Sits L. of table L.) 


(Harrie comes down further c. and waits to be questioned. She has 
the habit of not looking at the person she is speaking to.) 


Why can’t your mother come to-night ? 
Harr. She's got misery. 
35 
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Grace. I never heard of it. What's misery ? 

Harriz, I don’t know exactly, but it makes Mammie feel like 
she don't want to do nothin” but lie down. 

GRACE (rising and crossing to below the table). You go home and 
tell your mother I’ve simply got to have her. I’ve two people 
coming to dinner to-night I’ve never seen before. 

Harrie. It won't do no good, ’cause when she gets her misery 
attacks, she has to break all her engagements. 

GRACE (crossing to R.C., stops suddenly). Oh, dear! (Turns to 
Harre, who has taken a step or two towards the door.) Wait a minute. 


(Harrie turns back.) 


What’s your name ? 

Harris. Hattie. 

Grace. Come here a moment. Well—er—Hattie, do you ever 
go out to work ? 

Harre. ’Casionally. . 

Grace. What do you do ? 

Harrie. I washes. 

Grace. Did you ever wait at table ? 

Harrie. Yes, ’m—but I washes best, though. 

Grace. I don’t need anybody to wash to-night, but I do want 
some one to serve dinner. Will you do that for me ? 

Harrie. There's something here I got to take home to Mammie. 
(Holding up the net bag.) 

Grace. But, Hattie, I only want you about an hour. Won’t 
that be time enough ? 

Harrie (thinks for a moment). Yes, ’m, I guess so. 

Grace. You see, I can tell you exactly what I want you to do. 
You will just remember what I tell you. And Pll give you an apron 
to wear. 

Harre (sitting in armchair R. of table L.). That's all right—these 
are my old clothes. 

Grace. Just the same I'd rather you'd wear one. Hattie, come 
here, please. (Goes to closet R., gets two soup-cups and four saucers 
and puts them on the tray on table R.c.) We are not going to have 
anything elaborate, but I have cooked a nice dinner, and I’d like 
it well served. Come here, Hattie. 


(HATTE has gone up c. and round the top of table R.C. to GRACE’S L. 
hand.) 


Do you know where to stand when you are waiting on a person ? 
Harre. Alongside of them. 
GRACE (trying to be patient). Yes, of course, but which side ? 
Harte. No, 'm. 
Grace. On the left! 
Harrie. On the lef’ ? 


b 
| 
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GRACE (crosses down and over to chair R. of table L. and sits). Yes. 
For instance, if 1 was sitting here, where would you stand ? 

Harriz. On the lef’! 

Grace. Show me! 

HATTE (hesitates, then crosses to L. of and behind GRACE). Here! 

Grace. That's right. (Rises, crosses R., gets two more soup-cups 
from sideboard up R.) Now, Hattie, do you know what these are 
for ? 

Harriz. Coffee! 

GRACE (crossing to Hatte). No—not with two handles—these 
are for the bouillon. 

Hattie (that meaning nothing to her). What? 

Grace. Boo... soup! (Putscups on tray on table R.c.) First, 
though, we'll have melon. 

Harrie (advancing to C.). Yes, ’m. 

Grace. Then the soup, roast chicken and two vegetables, salad 
and coffee. The coffee you will serve after everything. 

Harris. After everything—after the melon and after the soup 

GRACE (getting four coffee cups and saucers from closet and putting 
them on tray as she is talking). No, no, Hattie, you will serve the 
coffee—when the dinner is over—in these little cups. (Showing 
one to HATTIE.) 

Harr. Yes ’m. (Advancing to L. side of table R.C.) 

GRACE. Hattie, are you sure you have waited on table before ? 

Harre. Yes ’m, but I washes best, though. 

Grace. You come with me and IIll show you where to hang 
your things and what I want done first. 


> 


(Takes up the tray and exits to kitchen R., followed by HATTIE, who goes 
above the table.) 


(Tommy enters by street door up L. carrying a bag of oranges and peanuts. 
As he enters he gives a whistle as a signal he has arrived. He hangs 
hat on rack L. of door. As he comes down stage he sees the table 
still upset and takes out his watch, surprised arrangements are not 
more advanced. Gives another whistle. Crosses to L. of table R.c. 

‘and puts fruit on silver dish on table R. and takes dish and bag of 

peanuts up to service table up R. He stuffs empty paper bag in his 
pocket. As he stands with his back to audience the kitchen door 
opens with a bang and hits him in the back.) 


(GRACE enters with felt cover for table.) 


Darling, I didn’t know you were there. Did I hurt you? (Puts 
felt on chair top of table and stands R.) 

Tommy. No. Do you know what time it is? (Comes to the 
top of the table, taking out his watch.) 

GRACE (takes centrepiece from table, puts it on service table up R.) 
Seven ? ; 
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Tommy. It’s after. 

Grace. I can’t help it. (Folding cloth from table.) Margaret 
never showed up, and I had everything to do myself. 

Tommy. What is the matter with Margaret ? 

Grace. She has misery. 

Tommy, What's misery ? 

GRACE (spreading table felt). I haven't any idea, except that it 
is something that is supposed to love company, so I know I haven't 

ot it. 
į Tommy. What are we going to do for somebody to wait on table ? 

Grace. Margaret’s daughter just showed up, so there will be 
somebody. (Finishes placing felt.) 

Tommy. You poor dear! (Starts to embrace her.) 


(She holds him off.) 


GRACE (getting white tablecloth from service table). Please don’t, 
darling! There is plenty to do, yet. (Spreads cloth.) 

Tommy. I'll help you, dear! (Comes down 1. of table and goes 
to closet R., gets basket containing knives, forks and spoons. He puts 
basket on tablecloth that GRACE is trying to spread.) 


(She moves it to a chair. He waits a moment until he thinks GRACE 
has finished and then he takes basket and upsets the contents on table 
and puts basket back in cupboard. Then he places knives where 
forks should be; beginning down stage of table and working round 
L. of it. GRACE follows him, putting them in their proper places.) 


GRACE (top of table). Please don’t, Tommy! Td rather do it 
myself, 

Tommy (R. side of table). I thought you wanted some help ? 

GRACE. You're getting it all wrong. 

Tommy. All right then, dear, go ahead and do it yourself. 


(Coming below the table, he takes chair from the L. of it and is carrying 
at up stage.) 


Grace. Will you please put that chair back where it belongs. 
(Tommy puts chair back in its place.) 


Tommy. What’s the matter with you to-night? Aren’t you 
feeling well ? 

Grace. How would you feel if you were left without help and 
had people coming for dinner you had never seen ? 

Tommy. Oh, I know, dear, but they’ll understand, and make 
allowances. 

Grace. Will they? Don’t forget one of them is a woman. 


(Crosses down to closet, gets two salt and two pepper casters and coming 
R. of table puts them down, spilling the salt. 


(Tommy throws a pinch over shoulder.) 
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Tommy. I’m sure Mrs. Barstow will. If she is anything like 
her husband she will, and I haven’t told you yet just why I wanted 
him to have dinner with us to-night (Gives a sort of finishing 
touch to the knives, etc., within his reach.) 

GRACE (going to closet, getting glasses and placing them on table 
as she talks). Having dinner with us is all right, but why not take 
them out to a restaurant? It would have been much simpler and 
no more expensive. 

Tommy. I know, but I wanted Mr. Barstow to come here. It’s 
a business reason, and a very important one. 

GRACE (turns to small table R., puts a roll in each napkin ; and 
comes back to table and puts one at each plate, working from below 
and wp R. round table). I don’t suppose it ever occurred to you 
that I might like to go to a restaurant—that I might like a change 
from this eternal cooking and eating at home. I am honestly so 
tired of eating food I have cooked myself, I’d be willing to make a 
meal of boiled cabbage if I could go out for it—and I hate cabbage ! 


(She goes out R. with a bang of the door.) 


Tommy (goes above table to door, and calls off to her). I didn’t 
know you felt that way. 


(GRACE enters, bumping Tommy with door, carrying water pitcher 
and speaking back into the kitchen to Harrie.) 


Grace. Take the potatoes off next, Hattie. (Fills glasses on 
table. 

o (coming from behind the door and following GRACE round 
the table as she passes down its L. side). Ill tell you what we'll do 
- then. To-morrow night you go out to dinner, and we won't eat 
boiled cabbage, either. Go any place you say, and have anything 
you want. How's that? (Stops L. side of chair at bottom of table.) 

Grace. Well, P'll see how I feel! (Filling last glass, place R. 
of table.) 


(Tommy turns up L. of table and drinks from a glass GRACE has just 
filled.) 


Tommy, I just filled that! Now you hurry and get dressed. 

Tommy. What do you mean by get dressed ? 

Grace. Just what I say. You are not going to sit down to 
dinner looking like that, are you ? 

Tommy (crosses to C.). But you don’t mean my full-dress clothes ? 

Grace. Certainly I do. 

Tommy (almost crying). Oh, I don’t have to do that, Grace! 
Nobody dresses for dinner in Joplin! 

GRACE (coming to Tommy c.). Now listen, Tommy! It’s bad 
enough to have to invite people to little cramped quarters like these, 
and we can’t help it if they think we can’t afford better, but at least 
we are not going to act in a way to make them think we don’t know 
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better. So hurry up! (Turns to R. and puts water pitcher on small 
table R. 

han (taking off his necktie, and unbuttoning his collar). All 
right, but I never feel comfortable in them! 

Grace (getting carving set from china closet, places it on R. of table). 
That’s because you don’t wear them enough. You ought to be glad 
you have something to wear—it’s more than I have! (GRACE 
gets light armchair from table in window, placing it R. of dining table. 
Chair down R. below cupboard she places front of table.) 


(Tommy exits L., leaving door open.) 
(Hattie enters from kitchen, coming to back of table.) 


Harrik. I got that salad all done like you told me! 

GRACE (closing door of closet R., and going up to L. of table). All 
right, Hattie. Now you can fix the melons and put them back on 
the ice. Cut them across. 

Harrie (starts to go to kitchen and stops). Yes, *m. Which way 
is across ? 

Grace. What ? 

Harrie. Is across this way or that way ? (Gestures up and down 
and from side to side.) i 

Grace. Just cut them in half—this way. 

Harrie. Oh! Cut them in half is the same as cut them across, 
is it ? 

GRACE. Just the same, Hattie. 

(Exit Harrie into kitchen. GRACE ts moving top of table following 
when Tommy calls.) 


Tommy (off stage). Grace! Oh, Grace! 

GRACE (turning). What is it? 

Tommy. Is this the only shirt I have ? 

Grace. I’m sure I don't know. (Moves chair top of table, which 
is standing back from it, closer up.) 
_ Tommy (enters with shirt in his hand). I can’t wear this one—I 

couldn’t last time. 

GRACE (comes to him c.). What's the matter with it ? 

Tommy. It’s got three buttonholes, and I only have two studs. 
Is this the only one I have ? 

GRACE (going R. to closet). I don’t know, Tommy. 1 don’t wear 
your shirts. 

Tommy. I know you don’t wear my shirts (pacifying), but did 
you send them to the laundry ? 

Grace. I did if you put them in the laundry bag. I am not 
going to touch your things after the last lecture you read me. 

Tommy. When did I do that ? 

Grace (comes c. to Tommy). Last week I looked through your 
wardrobe to see if you had forgotten 
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Tommy. 1 did nothing of the kind. (Turning from GRACE and 
laying shirt on chair R. of table 1.c.) I only said it was strange to 
have anyone arrange things for me. (He sees Harrie. He stops, 
fascinated, and he and Harrie stand taking one another in. To 
Grace.) Is that—— 

Grace. That is—and glad to get it 
Hattie, did you seed the melons ? 

Harre. Yes, ’m, I seed them. 

Tommy (turning a little up c.). Oh, lor’! 

GRACE (gives Tommy reproving glance). No—I mean, did you take 
the seeds out ? 

Harrim. Oh, does you do that ? 

Grace. Of course. 

Harrie. There's one of them no good. 

Grace. No good ? 

Tommy (coming to L. of GRACE). How many did you get ? 

Grace. Two. 

Tommy. I know, dearest, but there are four people. 

Grace. Cut two melons in halves, and there should be enough, 
if they’re all right. 

Tommy. Iknow. But I should have thought you'd have bought 
another to be sure. 

Grace. The man told me they were good. 

Tommy. Certainly he would. But didn’t you feel them ? 

Grace. I felt fifty of them, until I had no sense of touch left. 
Hattie, is there a good one? 

Harre. Yes, 'm, one’s all right. 

GRACE. Then give the best half of the one that is no good to Mr. 
Tucker, and I won’t eat any. (Crosses up R. to table, gets the dish 
of peanuts and oranges and puts them on table.) 

Hattie. Yes, 'm. 


(Crossing to HATTIE.) 


(Exit HATTIE.) 


Tommy. Grace, you are not going to let her wait on table looking 
like that, are you? Can’t you fix her up some way ? 

GRACE (crossing to him, almost in tears). Tommy, whom do you 
wish me to dress first—you, or Hattie, or myself? If you'll only 
give me half a chance TIl see to things. But first you come with 
a shirt, then Hattie with a melon, and me with a whole dinner on 
my hands! 

Tommy. What do you want me to do? 

Grace. I want you to finish dressing, and get out of the room 
so I can get dressed. 

Tommy. All right, you have only to tell me. 


(Exit Tommy, closing door after him.) 


(HATTIE enters, standing holding door.) 
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Harrie. There's only one vegetable dish out there, Mrs. Tucker. 
GRACE (goes to cupboard R., gets dish, goes wp R. and gives it to her ; 
in a very tired voice). Here's the other one, Hattie. 


(Grace goes back to cupboard.) 


Harre. That's pretty, ain't it ? 
Grace (closes closet). Yes, it is part of my wedding present. 


1 
$ 
] 
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(HATTIE is going out R.) 


Hattie! (Harrie stops at the door.) Will you turn out the gas 
in the oven? I won't have to go in the kitchen again. (Coming 
1. of table R.c.) Oh, Hattie! Now are you sure you have every- 
thing in your mind in case I don’t have a chance to go over it 
with you again ? 

Harrie. Yes, ’m, I guess so. 

Grace. Now, Hattie, where are you going to stand when you 
hand people their plates ? 

Harti (after a moment's thought comes down on the R. of the table 
and swings the dish she has in her hand to indicate the left). Here! 

Grace. I know—but which side isit? Wait! This will make 
it easier for you. You are to stand in these places 


(They go round the table, starting at the top and standing at the left >f 
each chair.) 


Here, here, here, and here. (Finishes where she stood at chair L.) 
Harris (who has backed a step down R. to watch). Yes, ’m. 
Grace. What are you going to serve first ? 

Harre. Soup. 

Grace. No, no, first the melon. (She pulls out the chair below 
table a little as if arranging it—so that a moment later she can sit in it 
easily.) 

Harrie. That's right. I forget all about the melon. (GRACE 
turns up R. of table, moving the other chairs to an exact position.) 

GRACE. Then the soup. 

Harre. Yes, 'm. 

Grace. Roast chicken and two vegetables. 

Harre. Yes, m. 

GRACE. Then the salad, and after—— 

Harre (swings dish and cover up almost over her shoulder). After 
everything comes the coffee. 

GRACE. Oh, Hattie, I really believe you can do it, if you will just 
remember. (She commences to place the screen from window recess 
around the L. side of the table.) 

Harre (down R.). Yes, ’m, Mammie says I can do things right 
if I wants to. 

Grace. Well, then, please, Hattie, this time, want to a lot. 
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Hattie. Yes, 'm. 
GRACE. Now I'll get dressed and find an apron for you by the 
time I’m ready. 


(Harrie exits with dish Grace has given her.) 


(Grace finishes placing the screen and as she comes L. of the table 
there is a crash of china. She looks towards the kitchen for a 
moment, undecided whether to cry or not, and finally sinks into 
the chair at the bottom of the table facing L. and says—) 


Damn it! 
(Tommy enters in evening dress. His tie is still untied.) 


Tommy (at c.). What's the matter ? 

Grace. The vegetable dish of the set mother gave me—that’s all. 

Tommy. Broken ? 

GRACE. No—smashed. 

Tommy. I’m sorry, dear. 

GRACE (rising). What’s the use of being sorry, Tommy? I’m 
sorry too, but it doesn’t help matters. 

Tommy (tying his tie). Well, it’s always darkest before dawn. 

Grace. So they say. But we’ve had a long, arctic night. 
(Crosses in front of Tommy to door L.) 

Tommy. I know, but we are going to have a whole life of sunshine 
now. (Having had some trouble with his tie, finishes it—indifferently 
—with a broad smile on his face.) 

GRACE (comes to Tommy at c.). What do you mean ? 

Tommy. Well, I don’t want to tell you yet. I want to surprise 

ou. 
4 GRACE. Good news ? 

Tommy (smiling still). Um—a—um ! 

Grace. You'll surprise me all right—what is it ? 

Tommy (he moves on his R. a little up). PI tell you later. (Turns 
his head to her and smiles more than ever.) 

GRACE. Now. 

Tommy. No, no! 

GRACE (twisting him round into chair R. of table 1.). Tommy 
Tucker, you don’t budge from this spot until you tell me what it is ! 
(Holds Tommy down.) 

Tommy. Well, Grace, we’re going to be rich. 

Grace. Tommy! (Drops on his lap.) 

Tommy. Yes, we are, Grace ! 

Grace. Who died ? 

Tommy. Nobody. I’m going to make it myself. 

GRACE. Oh, tell me! 

Tommy. Do you remember my telling you about a piece of 
property they call the Amusement Park ? 

Grace. Yes! 

Tommy. Well, for the last six months I have been buying options 
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on all those lots around there until I have got control of the whole 
thing, pretty nearly. I did that because I heard on good authority 
—you remember me telling you of a fellow named Doane, who used 
to be secretary to the chairman of the railway ? 

Grace. Chairman of what railway ? 


Tommy. Of the railway—Joplin and Missouri Railway—A. J. 


Frisbee is chairman of the Joplin and Missouri Railroad. 

Grace. All right—who is Doane ? 

Tommy. Doane was his secretary—and Doane told me that the 
railway was going to build a branch line, and that the route they’d 
take would be right over the property I am telling you about. 

Grace. I don’t see it yet. 

Tommy. Well, a railway can’t just go out and be a railway, 
can it? They have to have land before they can lay the rails. 

Grace. . I suppose so. 

Tommy. And if they buy the land, they have to buy from the 
man who owns the land, don’t they ? 

Grace. I see, I see—you don’t have to tell me. Oh, Tommy, 
you wonderful thing! (Zhen doubtfully.) But are you sure they'll 
buy it ? 

Tommy (with a smile of great assurance). Well, here is what I 
didn’t want to tell you—the man who is coming here to-night is 
the purchasing agent for the railway. 

Grace. Oh! (Rises, goes R., and takes a look at the table. The 
dinner now assumes a greater importance. One hand nervously touches 
and moves things.) 

Tommy (rises, crosses to behind her). You see, we have had half 
a dozen talks, and the day before yesterday I gave him a two-day 
option at a certain price. 

GRACE (without looking at him). Yes? 

Tommy (after a pause, during which he has looked at her question- 
ingly, puts her in chair front of table R. and squats down in front of 
her). You are not paying attention to what I said—I said, The 
day before yesterday I gave him a two-day option. Don’t you 
see—he’s got to say something to-night. 

GRACE. How much are you going to charge him, Tommy? 

Tommy. How much do you think ? 

Grace. I don’t know. 

Tommy. Guess ! 

Grace. I couldn’t! 

Tommy. A hundred thousand dollars. 

GRACE. No!—I mean really, Tommy ? 

Tommy. That’s the price. 

Grace. Oh, Tommy, they’ll never pay that! 

Tommy (rising). Yes they will, Grace. They want it. -If I 
only had the nerve to hold out, I might get even more forit. (Finishes 
tying his necktie.) 

GRACE (rising in ecstasy). A hundred thousand dollars! (Crosses 
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L.) Oh, Tommy, if you get it, it means New York, London, Paris 
—and clothes! (Turns to Tommy.) 

Tommy (crossing to her). You bet! We're through with all this 
economizing. (Somehow Tommy's tie now interests her, subconsciously 
she puts it in order as he is speaking.) Youknow now why I haven't 
said, Let’s buy this, or Let’s spend that—it was because I needed every 
penny I could rake and scrape together to buy those options. Do 
you know we haven’t a penny to our names at the present moment ? 

Grace. No? 

Tommy. Notapenny. I changed the last ten-dollar bill I had 
this morning. I even took your War Bond, Grace ! 

GRACE. Tommy, you didn’t do that ? 

Tommy. Yes, I did, Grace. You said it was there in case of 
need, and I needed it. You don’t mind, do you, dear ? 

Grace. No—not if you are going to make a lot of money. 

Tommy. And we are—barrels of it! Barstow (Suddenly 
remembering she is still in her apron.) Say, you hurry and get dressed 
—they’ll be here any moment now. (Pushing her off.) 

GRACE. Goodness, I forgot all about them. (Starts for door 
leading to bedroom, then turns and embraces him.) Oh, Tommy, Pm 
so proud of you! (She exits L.) 


(Harrie enters from the kitchen with her coat and hat on. She 
carries her bag, and is passing at the back of table as if going across to 
door 1.2.) 


(Tommy crosses up in front of her.) 


Tommy. Where are you going ? 
Harr. Home! 
Tommy (swings Hattie down). Oh no, you're not—not yet, any 
way ! ; 
Harrie (crying). Icouldn’thelpit—itjes’ slipped out of my hand. 
Tommy. That’s all right—but you're not going to leave us— 
and I know you will be more careful in the future. 
Harrie. I ain't goin’ ter be careful, no more—no time. 
Tommy. You're not ? 
Harrie. No,sir! Every time I’m careful I don drap somethin’. 
Tommy. Now, see here—you hang up your hat and coat, and 
here—(taking money from pocket)—here's a little something extra 
for you if you'll stay! 
Harre, Is you sure Mrs. Tucker is going to say it’s all right ? 
Tommy. Sure of it! 
Harrie (takes money). All right, Dll stay. 
Tommy. That's the girl! 


(HATTIE crosses up R., putting money down neck of dress.) 


(Tommy stands looking after her, suddenly snaps his fingers, then 
crosses to door of bedroom and calls off.) 
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(Harre stops behind screen and listens.) 


Grace! Oh, Grace! 
Grace (off stage). Yes. 
Tommy. Where are the cocktail glasses ? 
Grace (off stage). On the sideboard, dear ! 


(Tommy goes up and puts four cocktail glasses from sideboard to table.) 
(GRACE appears in doorway L. in negligée doing her hair.) 


What do you want them for ? 

Tommy. I’m going to make a cocktail. 

Grace. What with ? 

Tommy (at the top of the table). Haven't we any gin in the house ? 

Grace. We have not. 

Tommy (coming down a litile towards c.). Where is that bottle 
Nate Allen gave us for a wedding present ? 

Grace. Margaret drank it. 


(HATTIE at R. of screen, hidden from them, takes package from bag and 
unwraps it.) 


Tommy. Margaret ! 

GRACE. Yes. i 

Tommy. Why give it to her ? 

Grace. Well, it always puts her in a better humour, so I gave 
it her—drink by drink. 

Tommy. You mean to say that we haven’t anything to drink 
at all ? 

GRACE. There is some of that nice ginger-beer. (Disappears 
into the bedroom.) 

Tommy. They wouldn’t care for that. 

GRACE (off). It’s very good, Tommy. 

Tommy. I know it, but that’s nothing to drink with dinner. 
(He stands disappointed.) 

Harrie (coming down R. to R. of Tommy). Mr. Tucker, did you- 
all want some gin? (Showing him bottle she takes from net bag.) 

Tommy. Why, Hattie, where did you get that ? (Taking bottle.) 

Harriz. I gets it for Mammie. She likes it for her misery. 
There’s a coloured gentleman she know what makes it. 

Tommy. I suppose it’s all right? (Smells it.) 

Harrie. Mammie says itis. She's been drinking gin all her life. 

Tommy. Of course, I’m willing to pay you for this, 

Harrie. You-all were so nice to me about breaking that dish 
Dd like to help you out. 

Tommy. Thanks very much, Hattie. 

Harrie. You-all give me a dollar anyway, and that only stands 
me sixty-five cents ! 

Tommy. Do you know how to make a cocktail, Hattie ? 

Harre. Yessah! I’ve seen them make them places I have 
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worked : they just squeeze t'half a orange in a good-sized shot of gin 
and calls it orange blossom. 

Tommy (giving back bottle to Harre). Yes, I have heard that 
(gives Harrie glasses and oranges from table)—and I’ve got some 
oranges there. As neither Mrs. Tucker nor I drink, you can make 
- two a little weaker—better put mostly orange in two of them. 

Harrie. Yes, sir, Pll fix them like the melons—two good and 
two a little worse. 


(Crosses up R. and exits to kitchen.) 
(Bell rings.) 


Tommy. There they are! (Goes to door of bedroom, opening it.) 
Grace, are you almost ready ? 


(GRACE enters, still in negligée.) 
Grace. Yes, hurry up, Tommy: get Hattie. 


(Tommy runs to the kitchen, goes out and returns immediately with 
Harrie. Brings her down R. and over to c. Meanwhile GRACE 
has gone back to her roomand returned with a capandapron. GRACE 
pins the cap on Harrie, giving Tommy the apron—he goes behind 
HATTE and ties it on.) 


Now you show them in, Hattie, and take their things and say we'll 
be right in. 


(GRACE pilots Harrie up towards L.2.) 


Tommy (who has got to L.C. as GRACE meets him down stage). She 
looks terrible ! 

Grace. I know, but it’s too late now. You must help me—I’ve 
just done my hair. 


(She pushes Tommy off 1.1 and closes the door. Harrie opens 
door 1.2 and Mr. Barstow 1s discovered standing outside.) 


Barstow. Mr. Tucker live here ? 

Harre (holding the door open awkwardly—and looking round it). 
Come right in. 

Barstow (standing in doorway, turns to his wife). This is the 
place, Kitty ! 


(Mrs. Barstow enters, passing BARSTOW on his L.to down ©. BAR- 
stow hangs his hat on the rack L. of door. Harrie, closing the door 
as he is doing so, follows Mrs. Barstow and helps her off with her 
wrap, then she hands it back to her, standing on Mrs. BARSTOW'S R.) 


Harrie (holding out the wrap as Mrs. Barstow is turning to sit 
in chair R. of table L.). Here it is. 


(Mrs. Barstow, slightly surprised, takes wrap and puts it on the back 
of chair R. of table L., but does not sit.) 
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You just rest yourselves. The boss will be right here. 
(She goes up R. and exits.) 
(Barstow comes down L., sitting R. of table L.) 


(Mrs. Barstow, who looks at Barstow, amused at HATTIE, starts a 
survey of the place ; she goes up C., peeps behind the screen, and takes 
in the place generally.) 


Barstow. I told you not to expect too much. Pretty little 
flat though. 
„Mrs. Barstow (up C.). Hire aud-purchase. 
“Barstow. Don’t try any of your queer humour here to-night. 
Mrs. Barstow (looking at everything). What do you mean ? 
Barstow. I mean the Tuckers may not understand it. 
Mrs. Barstow. What's the matter with them ? 
~ Barstow. Nothing—Tucker’s a nice little chap. 


(He sees his wifes wrap on the chair R. of table he is sitting at and 
rising goes front of table, picks the wrap up, and takes it up to rack 
at door 1.2 and hangs it.) 


„Mrs. Barstow. Is he in the railway business too ? 
+ Barstow. No—Estate—I’ve been negotiating for some pro- 
~~” perty of his. 
Mrs. Barstow. I might have known it. It’s business with 
you at breakfast, dinner and supper. 
Barstow (as he comes down L. to his chair again). I didn’t come 
here entirely for business, Kitty. I like the fellow, that’s all, and 
I thought you might 
Mas. Barstow. And now you're afraid I won't behave myself ? 
Barstow. I was afraid they might not know how to take that 
2 comic talk of yours. 
Mrs. Barstow. Don’t worry—I won't disgrace you. (She 
picks up GRACE'S picture from table in the window.) Is this her ? 
Barstow (in a, Jow voice). L don t know—I never saw her! 


(Mrs. BARSTOW, coming ane Ca ¿mtb takes outa cigarette. BARSTOW 
rises, crosses to her at back of table L. and snatches it out of her mouth, 
putting it in his pocket.) 


(Tommy enters from the bedroom.) 


Tommy (at the bedroom door). Good evening, Mr. Barstow. 
Mrs. Barstow (aside, a at the Sight of. Eon a evening dress). 
Oh! my gosh ! Maio } 


Barstow (crosses to Tommy). Good pelle Me Tucker. Are 
we too early ? 


(Tommy and Barstow meet at the back of table 1. and shake hands.) 
Tommy. Not a bit—not a bit. 


a 
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Barstow. My wife, Mr. Tucker—Kitty. 
Mas. Barstow. How do you do? 
-~ Tommy. Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. (Crosses Barstow to 
Mrs. Barstow, C.) 
Mrs. Barstow. I hope you'll pardon our not being able to 
o got home so late. ASA TAY YONA AK. 
Tommy. That’sall right! (Crosses to back of chair R. of table L., 
placing it for her.) Won't you sit here, Mrs. Barstow? I think 
you will find it comfortable. 

Mas. Barstow. This is all right, thank you. (Swings chair 
from bottom of table R.C. to face Tommy, and sits.) We have just 
been admiring that pretty girl. (Nods towards picture up c.) 

Tommy (looking wp stage). Mrs. Tucker. 


(All look up C. at GRACE's picture.) 


_Mrs. Barstow. I thought so. She's stunning. 
~ Tommy (still at back of chair R. of table L.). Yes, Mrs. Tucker was 

considered one of the prettiest, if not the prettiest girl in our home 
town. 

Barstow (who has come round L. of table L. and satagain). Have 
you been married long ? 

Tommy. About a year. 

Barstow (speaking across to Mrs. Barstow in tone of patronage, 
meaning Tommy and Grace). Children ! 

Tommy (not getting his drift). No, not yet! 
__Mrs. Barstow (exploding). Ha! Ha! 


P 
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(GRACE enters from L.) 


Grace (Barstow rises and turns to her). Iam sorry for keeping 
you waiting. How do you do, Mr. Barstow ? 
Tommy. This is Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. Barstow. 
Grace (crossing in front to Mrs. Barstow, who rises). How do 
you do, Mrs. Barstow ? 
¡A Tommy (waving his hand towards Barstow, who is below table L., 
“as if introducing him). And Mr. Tucker—I mean (Becomes 
embarrassed—tries to think of Barstow’s name—gives it up, and 
turns up ©. a little.) 


(GRACE, standing c., nods and smiles at Barstow—who smiles and 
nods to her. Then turns again to Mrs. Barstow.) 


Grace. I know you must be starved, but I think dinner is all 
ready. Will you see, Tommy? (Looks over her L. shoulder up at 
Tommy. At this moment the kitchen door opens and HATTIE appears.) 

Tommy (who has heard her). One moment J—er 

„~ Mrs. Barstow (seeing Tommy looking R., follows his eyes, turning 
R.). Looks as if a drink was on the way. 

Grace (who, after asking Tomy to see if dinner is ready, is about 

to move to BARSTOW, L., turns). Oh, no—I’m so sorry, Mrs. Barstow. 
i D 
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Tommy (stepping in between Grace and Mrs. Barstow). Why, 
would you care for a cocktail ? 
RS. Barstow. Would I care for it? Apart from a string of 
pearls, there's nothing Id like better. 


(Harrie comes forward R. to foot of table R.c. with four cocktails on a 
tray.) 
Grace. But, Tommy, we haven’t any gin. 
Tommy (crosses to Harrie behind Mrs. Barstow). Which are 
the mild ones, Hattie ? 


(Barstow is talking to GRACE in front of tablet. GRACE sits on the 
arm of the chair R. of it.) 


Harrie (pointing to two glasses on tray). Them two, Mr. Tucker ! 

Tommy (taking the stronger two and coming to Mrs. Barstow, who 
is R.C., gives her one and then, crossing in front, gives the other to BAR- 
stow. Speaking as he goes back the same way). You see, as neither 
my wife nor I drink, I had ours made a little weaker. (He picks 
up the other two and goes behind Mrs. BarstowtoGrace. As he is 
doing this HATTIE goes out R.) 

Grace. You sly old thing! 

Tommy. At times, dear—at times. You'll pardon me ? 


(The others stand round as though they were about to drink a toast. 
Mrs. Barstow sufficiently near to the chair she turned round for 
her business.) 


_-Mrs. Barstow. Well, here’s death and destruction to care and 


worry. (She drinks.) Heavens!—I’m poisoned! (Sits in chair 


down ©.) 
Tommy (c.). Is it strong ? 


Sens Barstow (gives glass to Tommy). Strong! Good lord, 
sh 


e’s put vitriol in it. 

GRACE (who rises from arm of chair—sips hers). It is strong, 
Tommy. 
_-Mrs. Barstow. It would make an army mule fall over in a faint. 


” (Tommy takes her glass, which she is holding out, and seeing GRACE 


wishes to get rid of hers, takes it and puts both away with his own on 

service table. Going behind screen.) 

Grace. Dm so sorry. 

Mrs. Barstow (looks at Barstow ; rises). And will you look at 
father ? 

Barstow (smiles, finishing drink). That's the best drink I have 
had since I left Texas. (Puts glass on table 1.) 

GRACE (coming to R. of Mrs. Barstow). I hope the dinner will 
be better. Tommy, will you take that screen away ? 


(Tommy takes screen from table and puts it up c.) 
Would you like to remove your hat, Mrs. Barstow ? 
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Mrs. Barstow. No, thanks, I look funnier with it on. (She 

= turns a litile down R.) 
i Grace. Now, Mrs. Barstow, will you sit here? (She replaces the 
chair Mrs. Barstow has moved to front of the table, then turning up 
a little L. of it indicates chair at the top.) And Mr. Barstow here ? 


(Barstow starts from L.and Tommy, turning from the screen, almost 
barges into him. Tommy dodges round him and comes down and 
holds chair for Mrs. Barstow. Barstow, seeing this, instead of 
going to his own chair, holds GRAcE’s, and she continues to speak as 
she sits, smiling her thanks at Barstow.) 


You see, we’re all in one room here. 
Mrs. Barstow (as she sits). Well, I think it’s topping, it’s so 
2 much more convenient. 
| Tommy (as he goes round to his seat R. of table). Yes, we find it 
quite comfortable. 


(Tommy R. of table, facing GRACE. Barstow al the top, Mrs. Barstow 
at the bottom.) 


GRACE (reaching with her foot, trying to find buzzer). Is the buzzer 
on your side, dear ? 


(Tommy, trying to find it with his fect, kicks Mrs. Barstow.) 


(Mrs. BARSTOW_screams.) 


Tommy. 1 beg your pardon ! 


(They all look under the table for the buzzer, first Tommy, then Barstow, 
then GRACE, and last Mrs. Barstow. Then GRACE finds it and 
rings. Thereisa pause. Then the door is kicked open and Harris 
enters with a tray with bouillon cupson it. She gets between Mrs. 
Barstow and Tommy, when she catches GRACE’S eye, who shakes her 
head, signalling emphatically No. Harrie realizes she has forgotten 
the melon. She stops, turns about and goes out with the soup.) 


_Mrs. Barstow. Well, that course is all over. 
Barstow. Kitty!! 
GRACE. Please excuse her. She realizes she has made a mistake. 
_Mrs. Barstow. Ah, that’s all right, so long as she hasn’t left 
2 for good. 


(Harrie re-enters with three plates of melon on a tray and goes between 
Tommy and Mrs. Barstow, in front of whom she puts plate of 
melon, realizes her mistake, picks it wp and puts it on tray, puts 
another piece of melon before her, then gives Tommy the melon she 
took away from Mrs. Barstow, then serves Mr. Barstow. After 
this she goes out.) 


(Tommy eats one spoonful, then takes glass of water to wash taste out. 
His shirt bulges where there isn’t any button ; he tries to put it down 


` 


—> 
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but it won't stay. He pulls down his waistcoat and folds his arms over 
his shirt front.) 


Aren’t you eating any melon, Mrs. Tucker ? 
Grace. No, I’m dieting—just stewed fruits. * 
‘Mrs. Barstow. Dieting, what nonsense! Why, once a woman’s 


_-™ married she can laugh right in a diet’s face. (Looks over at 


LA 


ao 


Barstow, who is gobbling up his melon.) Take it easy, Pete, you'll 
choke yourself. 
Barstow (finishing melon). Ah, that was delicious! I’m very 
fond of melon. (Looking round to see if there is any more.) 
Grace (rather embarrassed). Yes, so many people are. 
Barstow (to change the subject, when he finds he isn’t going to get 
any more). Yes, and corn! 
Tommy (picking this up to cover the fact of there being no more melon). 
They grow a great deal of corn around here, don’t they ? 


(GRACE pushes buzzer.) 


Barstow. I don’t know. I don’t know much about this part of 
the country. 


(Harrie enters with four cups of soup, puts tray on small table R., 
collects melon plates: Mrs. Barstow’s first, then Barstow’s, then 
Tommy’s. Takes plates to small table and then serves soup: 
Grace, then Mrs. Barstow, then Barstow and Tommy, and goes 
out with tray.) 


Grace. I thought this was your home. 
Mrs. Barstow. No, thank goodness, and I’m not waving any 


flags for the town we live in either. But this is where they should 


have. had the jail and just let the prisoners wander about loose. 
This town’s punishment ! 

Grace. Where is your home ? 
“Mrs. Barstow. Well, we park our furniture in Chicago. But 


- Pete’s business keeps us travelling most of the time. 


GRACE. That's what I’ve always wanted to do. 
Tommy. I’ve told Grace she should have married a conductor. 


(They all laugh.) 


Barstow. I stopped at your office to day—about three. 
Tommy. I was back shortly after. 
Barstow. I knew I'd see you to-night. 

Mrs. Barstow. For goodness’ sake don’t start talking business, 


“Pete. 


Grace. Oh, do let them, Mrs. Barstow. I think it would be 
interesting. 


Mrs. Barstow. Well, it isn’t. You don’t know what you are 


-Tetting yourself in for when you give Pete a chance like that. 


GRACE. Just what do you do, Mr. Barstow ? 
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Barstow. I buy all the equipment and properties the railway 
has to have. (Makes a good deal of noise taking soup.) 

Grace. Oh,Isee. And that’s what you are doing here—buying 
property ? 

Barstow (to GRACE). Yes. (Zo Mrs. Barstow.) This soup is 
delicious, isn’t it, dear ? 

RS. Barstow. Well, it sounds all right. 

GRACE. You must have Tommy take you out some time and show 

you the land he owns, Mr. Barstow. It’s really very pretty. 


(Harrie enters with water pitcher she has refilled, places it on small 
table R., collects soup-plates from Grace, Mrs. Barstow, then 
Barstow and Tommy, and goes out again. There should be no 
pause in the dialogue during Harriz’s business.) 


It would be a lovely place for a station if there was a railway there. 
Barstow. Ha! ha !—well, we don't buy property because it’s 
pretty, Mrs. Tucker. A desert might be worth a million to us, and 
a garden spot wouldn’t be worth a penny. We buy where we have 
to. I know all about your husband’s property. I’ve been over 
every foot of it. 
Grace. Is that so? Were you thinking of buying it ? 
Barstow. No—I'm past thinking about it. 


(Grace’s face falls.) 


I wasn’t going to say anything till after dinner, Tucker, but I might 
as well tell you now, I’m going to take up that option —— 


(GRACE relieved.) 


Tommy. Humph! 

Barstow. And at your price! (Raises his half-empty glass to 
drink. 

a Let me give you a little more water, Mr. Barstow. 
(Rises, and gets pitcher from small table R., fills Barstow’s glass, 
coming round R. of table. As she passes Tomy she secretly squeezes 
his hand. Puts water pitcher on service table up R.) 


(Door-bell rings. GRACE and Tommy exchange looks.) 


(Harre enters with plates and chicken on tray, puts chicken and plates 
in front of Tommy and goes out again.) 


Tommy. Who do you suppose that is ? 
GrAcE. It’s no one we expect—because there is no one in town 
we know. 


(Tommy is about to rise.) 
Grace. Pll go, Tommy! 


(Goes to door L.2, opens it, and Dick Lorine is discovered standing 
outside.) 
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Dick. Hello, Grace! 
Grace. Dick! Dick! 


(Drcx enters. Grace puts her arms round his neck. Tommy rises 
and passing below dining-table crosses a little upc. GRACE greets 
Dick almost affectionately. She isin a delirium of joy over the last 
speech of BARSTOW’S, and this is a vent for her enthusiasm. TOMMY 
doesn’t realize this.) 


Dick, I am glad to see you! (She takes his hat, goes to rack by door, 
hangs it up, goes to DICK again, turning across him to his R. hand, which 
she takes, leading him a step or two forward.) Oh, Dick, this is 
Mrs. Barstow, and Mr. Barstow—Mr. Loring—and Tommy ! 


(Mr. and Mrs. Barstow rise.) 


Dick (acknowledges the introduction, then nods to Tommy). Hello, 
Tommy! Well, well, I’ve never seen you look so—funny ! 


(Tommy, with a resentful look at Dick, goes back to table and starts 
carving.) 


Don’t let me interrupt you—sit down—do, Mr. Barstow, and go 
right on with your dinner. . 

Grace. Have you had dinner, Dick ? 

Dick. Yes, thank you. 


(GRACE crosses in front of Dick, goes back to her chair and sits.) 


I had something to eat on the train. I got in about an hour and a 
half ago. 

Tommy. You didn’t waste much time getting up here. 

Dick. No, Tommy, I didn’t. 

Tommy. Say, how did you know where we lived ? 

Dick. Grace’s mother gave me the address. I have been home 
for a week. 


(Harrie enters with vegetable dish, places it in front of GRACE and goes 
out again.) 


Now please don’t let me disturb you. (Turns armchair from R. of 
table 1. a little to c. and sits.) TIl just sit here and chat awhile. 


(Tommy gives GRACE a plate of chicken for her to serve vegetables.) 


GRACE. You saw mother, Dick ? 
Dick, Yes. 

GRACE. How was she looking ? 
Dick. Never better. 


(Tommy gives GRACE another plate.) 


GRACE. And father ? 
Dick, Yes. Your uncle was away at some convention of doctors, 
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but they tell me he’s very well. (Takes a cigarette out of case and 
lights it.) 
Grace. You'll pardon me, Mrs. Barstow, but it’s wonderful to 
have news from home. 
Mrs. Barstow. Of course. Quite know just how you feel. 
™ Grace. You see, Dick was almost one of the family. 
_->Mrs. Barstow. Ah! 
Dick (with plenty of meaning). Yes, that’s right, Grace—almost. 


(Tommy sharpens the knife, giving Grace a look of warning to keep off 
that subject.) 


Grace. I should have said you were like one of the family. 
(Eating.) What have you been doing, Dick ? ` 

Dick. Well, since I last saw you I have been hopping about a 
bit. Iwasdown through Arizona for a while, then upin Washington 
State—British Columbia, and now the railway has sent me down 
here. 

Grace. What a thrillirig experience! 

Tommy. You don’t hold on to your jobs very long, do you ? 

Dick. No, Tommy, I keep hopping ahead, though. Every new 
job has been a boost. 

Barstow. You are in the railway business, Mr. Loring ? 

Dicx. Yes, sir, construction department. 

GRACE. Mr. Barstow is with a railway, too. 

Dick. Really! Which one ? 

Barstow. Joplin and Missouri. 

Dicx. Oh, that's my line too. I’ve come here to be assistant to 
Becket. 

Barstow. Oh, of course. I've heard some very fine things 
about you, Mr. Loring. 

Grace. Im sure you have. Weall knew Dick would give a good 
account of himself, didn’t we, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Oh, yes. Nobody would give a better account of 
himself than Dick. (Passes Grace last plate for vegetables.) 


(GRACE stops eating, looks at Tommy.) 


Dick, Well, of course, I will admit I have been a bit lucky. 
The answer to it is I’m occupying a very good job, and I’ve had even 
better offers. 

Barstow. Yes, you come to us with a reputation of being a 
pretty good judge where judgment is needed. 

Dicx. How have you been doing, Tommy ? 

Tommy. Oh, I’m making out all right. 

Grace. Making out all right! Why, he’s doing splendidly, Dick. 
Tommy is going to be a very rich man! 

Dick. Tommy rich ? 

Grace. Hm! Hm! Yes, Tommy’s sold—— (Turns round in 
her chair to tell him.) 
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Tommy. Never mind. Sit round and eat your dinner. 

Grace (turning to Tommy). Oh, do let me tell him. (Turning to 
Dick.) Tommy has a big piece of property the railway is going to 
buy to build a new line. j 

Dick. For that new branch line ? 

Tommy. Yes. 

Dick. Good boy, Tommy. 

Grace. Tommy has been awfully clever aboutit. It was an old 
Amusement Park and Tommy found out that—— 

Dick. Amusement Park? Out at Hillsboro ? 

Tommy. No, not Hillsboro'—Knollwood. Good Lord, Hillsboro’ 
is thirty-five miles south of there. 

Dick (laughing sarcastically). Ha! So you are going to sell the 
railway property in Knollwood, are you ? 

Tommy. Yes. And now that you’re with the railway, I may 
charge them more for it. 


(GRACE gives Tommy a look of reproach.) 


Dick. Is that what you are counting on to make you rich ? 

Tommy. Oh, I have other interests. 

Dick. I’m glad of that. 

Grace. Why, Dick ? 

Dick. Because Knollwood’s not where the line’s to be built at 
all. 

Grace (to Dicx). Oh! (To Tommy.) Why, Tommy! 

Tommy. Why, what ? 

Grace. Did you hear what he said ? 

Tommy. Certainly I heard what he said. What does he know 
about it ? 

Dick (laughs). Well, I ought to know something—I’m going to 
construct it. 

Barstow. Are you sure of what you’re saying, Loring ? 

Dick. Absolutely ! 

Barstow. If the route's been changed they have not advised 
me. 

Dicx. I don’t know anything about that. 

Barstow. Tucker, have you got the maps? Maybe Loring has 
the names mixed. 

Tommy, Ill get them for you. (Rises and goes up to desk ©. in 
window and takes map from drawer.) 

Dick, Pll draw you a map of the whole thing. (Rises, crosses 
below dining-table to Barstow and sits in Tommy’s place.) Here— 
let me show you—— (Takes an envelope from his pocket and a 
pencil, draws on envelope.) Here is Hillsboro'—the road comes 


down this way from Joplin. Now here is the way he thinks it’s to be 


built. 
Barstow. That’s right, 
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Tommy (comes down to R. of table between Dick and Barstow). 
Now TIl show you—— 

Dick (rises). You needn’t showme. I'll bet you a year’s salary 
to the rent of this flat that I’m right. 

Tommy. I wouldn’t go betting all my salary if I were you; you 
may need it. 

Dicx. Is that so? Well, Pll bet you ten dollars then. 

Tommy (thrusting his hand in his pocket, suddenly realizes he is 
without funds). I wouldn’t take your money. 


(Dick laughs and goes behind Tommy and Barstow up to window c.) 
(Tommy sits, he and Barstow consult maps.) 


Grace. Don’t mind them, Mrs. Barstow. At home they were 
always like this. 
= Mrs. Barstow. What delightful evenings you must have had! 
Barstow. This knocks me a twister, Loring. Tucker and I had 
practically concluded negotiations for his property. 
Dick (at Barstow’s L.). Oh, are you the right-of-way agent ? 
\ Barstow. Yes. 
~~ Dick. Well, I had no idea of queering your pitch, Tommy. 
Tommy. Oh, don’t worry. 


(Dick crosses to C.) 


Barstow. Of course your crowd ought to know where they are 
going, and what you say makes me hesitate. 

Tommy. I don’t mind you hesitating, Mr. Barstow—only 
remember, your option for this property is up to-night. 

Dick. Don’t be silly! Tommy, your property isn’t worth any- 

_ thing as far as the railway is concerned. 

Tommy (rising—angrily). Say, what is this?—a frame-up ? 

Barstow. What do you mean ? 

Tommy. Just what I said. Whatis Loring to do ?—tell me this 
property is no good so you can get it for nothing ? 

Barstow (rising). That’s not the way I work, Mr. Tucker. I 
try to get all things as reasonably as I can for the interests I repre- 
sent, but I don’t accept the hospitality of any man and try to do: 
him in at the same time. 

Dick (turning down to the chair t.c.). That's a nice thing to say 
to a guest. 

Grace. I should say so! Tommy, I’m surprised. 

Tommy (a bit ashamed). I didn’t mean to say it, really shouldn’t 
even have thought it of a guest. 

Dick (as he moves back to its place the armchair he has lately 
pushed out, and is about to sit in it). Oh, that's better. 

Tommy (to Dick). But you're not a guest! 

Dick (arrested in the act of sitting). No? 

Tommy (still standing). No. A guest is somebody who’s been 

- invited. 
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GRACE (rising). Tommy Tucker ! 

Barstow (to GRACE as he rises). I think, under the circumstances, 
the best thing for Mrs. Barstow and me to do is—retire. (Crosses 
to hat rack at door L. 2, gets his hat and Mrs. Barstow’s wrap.) 

Grace (at her chair). Please don’t. 


(Mrs. Barstow rises.) 


Barstow. I really think it’s best! Come along, Kitty. 
Mrs. Barstow (crosses in front of GRACE to Barstow up L.). He 


roa ho must be obeyed. (Meaning she has no voice in the matter.) 
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Dicx. As I seem to be a distressing element, I’ll get back to the 
hotel. (Crosses up, takes wrap from Barstow and helps Mrs. 
Barstow with it.) 

Tommy (crosses down R. to front of table). I’m sorry, Mr. Barstow. 

Barstow. Never mind that—this is business—(coming down 
c. in front of Dick and Mrs. Barstow)—I’d like to have another 
day on that option. 

Tommy. No, sir, that option is up to-night. 

BARSTOW. Well, I’m not ready to give you an answer now. 

Tommy. I can’t help that. I know you want it, and to-morrow 
it will cost you more. 

Barstow. Oh, no, I think not. (Turning to Grace.) Um 
sorry, Mrs. Tucker, but I think this will make it more comfortable 
for all of us. Good night. (He shakes Grace’s limp hand.) 

Mrs. Barstow (coming to BARsTow’s L.). Good night, dear girl. 
ai hope it will come out all right. Good night, Mr. Tucker. 


(Barstow crosses in front of Mrs. Barstow and goes up to door L.2. 
Mrs. Barstow runs after him. As they pass Dick, who is just 
below the door, they smile and nod to him and both go out 1.2.) 


Dick (taking down his hat). Wait a minute, Barstow, I’ll go along 
with you. (Crosses to Grace.) I’m sorry, Grace. 

GRACE. Tommy has been working very hard lately, and his 
nerves 

Dicx. Oh, I don’t mind Tommy, I’ll call some other time when 
he’s feeling better. (Turns to go, then turns to Tommy.) Good 
night, Tommy! (Calling after Barstow.) All right, Barstow! 


(Exeunt Dick 1.2.) 


(GRACE goes over L. and shuts door 1.2, stands at the door for a second, 
then comes down L., sits L. of table L., and starts to cry.) 


Tommy (crossing to her at R. of table 1.). Please don't cry, Grace. 
What are you crying for ? 

GRACE. Didn't you say we hadn’t a cent in the world ? 

Tommy. Then you don’t think this deal is going through ? 

Grace. You are just obstinate. Dick says you’re wrong. 
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Tommy. You mean to say you'd believe him instead of your 
- husband ? 
GRACE. Yes—— 


(Tommy turns a little on his R.) 


—when’s he talking about his own business. 

Tommy (coming back). I don’t think that he knows so much about 
his own business. 

GRACE. Oh yes he does, otherwise he wouldn't be in the position 
he is in. 

Tommy. I don’t think he’s got such a good position, either. 

Grace. Oh yes he has—Mr. Barstow said so, too. It just means 
we have lost all our little money—and my War Bond. You’ve gone 
and lost my War Bond! You had no right to do that—you know 
you hadn’t. 

Tommy. You said it would be all right. 

Grace. I said it would be all right because you said you were 
going to make a lot of money. (Cries.) 

Tommy. Don't you worry about our not having a lot of money. 

Grace. Butldo. I guess we'll always be just nothing, Tommy 
—always live in flats—I’ll do my own cooking, and make,my own 
dresses, and you'll always wear clothes that don’t fit and shirts that 
bulge in front ! 

Tommy. Oh no, I wont. (Sits in chair R. of table. His shirt 
opens and bulges out—he crushes it back.) 

Grace. Yes you will. And we’ll have to put on a brave face to 
our friends and say “ We're doing very nicely,” just as we had to say 
it to Dick to-night. 

Tommy. How do you know he was telling the truth ? 

Grace. Oh, you just sort of know when a man is really successful. 
Dick always called you a good insurance agent, but he doesn’t think 
you ought to go in for big estate deals. 

Tommy (jumping up, bursting with resentment). Is that so? 
(Turning to R.) Well, I am just a little bit tired of hearing what 
Mr. Loring has to say, and for two pins I’d go over to his hotel 
and tell him what I think of him! 

Grace. Well, you won't. 

Tommy (goes up C.). No? 

Grace (rising). No! You’ve behaved badly enough for one 
night. 

Tommy (comes down c.). Well, I don’t think you’ve behaved so 
very well for a respectable married woman. 

GRACE (comes to him C. in front of the table). What did I do? 

Tommy. What did you do? I thought you were going to kiss 
him when he came in. 

Grace. I don’t see what harm there’d have been if I had. 

Tommy. I'll tell you what harm there'd have been—that other 
vegetable dish would have been broken. (Turns a little to R.) 
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GRACE (goes up ©. and sobs in window curtain). Oh, Tommy, . 


ou—— 
A Tommy. You'd think,if he was such a great friend of ours, that 
he would have kept quiet when he knew I had a business deal on— 
but he can’t do that! No! He has to tell all he thinks he knows. 
I wish now I’d punched him! (Goes to and throws himself into chair 
R. of table L.) 


Grace (still up c.). Well, you'd better not—you'd get the worst _ 


of it. 

Tommy. You don’t think I’m any good at all, do you, Grace ? 
(Pause.) Do you, Grace ? 

Grace (comes down to the back of him, just touching his x. shoulder). 
Yowre tired, Tommy. What you need is sleep. You'd better come 
to bed. (She crosses in front of him to door 1.1.) 

Tommy. I’m all right. 

GRACE (turning). Come on! 

Tommy. No. I’m not. going to bed! 

Grace. What are you going to do? 

Tommy. I don’t know—I may go out. (Pause.) 

Grace. Out where ? 

Tommy. What difference does it maketoyou? Maybe better if 
I went out and never came back! At least you would have my 
insurance ! 

Grace. Tommy! Don’t you talk that way—I won't have it. 

Tommy. Well, that’s better than living with a man who can’t 
support you? That’s one way a fellow can make money for his 
wife—even a boob! 

GRACE (advancing to L. of table). Stop it, I say! 

Tommy. Maybe you’d rather have me wait until I take out 
another policy—enough to take you to London or Paris. 


(GRACE, with an exclamation of intense indignation, rushes off L.) 


(Tommy rises, goes to door L., speaks off.) You know some day Tl 
surprise you with the money Pll have. (Crosses up to service table 
and drinks the cocktail he did not taste before. Gulping it, he chokes. 
Then he returns to door.) TIl show you I can be just as successful as 
Dick Loring! (Returns to service table and repeats business with the 
cocktail GRACE did not finish ; then back to door.) TIl bet he’ll be 
around some day trying to borrow money from me—and I'd like to 
see him get it—that’s all! (Goes aimlessly round the table 1. and 
again to door.) That's what always makes a hit with you women, 


all a fellow’s got to do is to put on a suit of clothes that’s pressed 


and talk big, and he can make you think he is chairman of the 
railway. 
(GRACE slams the door on him.) 


(He goes c. thinking, then to table R. to his chair, sits, looks at map.) 


I know darn well that line is coming my way! (Tears wp Dick's 


envelope in disgust, and examines map again.) 
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(GRACE enters with bag and umbrella, her hat and coat on. Tommy 


looks at her in astonishment. GRACE puts bag and umbrella on 
table L. and starts putting on her gloves.) 


Where are you going ? 

Grace. I’m going home! 

Tommy (rising and coming below table to c.). You—why—don't be 
silly ! 

Grace. Pmnotsilly! Ican’t stand it, Tommy. IfI stay here 
any longer my nerves will just go like that (snaps fingers)—that’s 
all. I’m going to get that nine-twenty train and go home. 

Tommy. You take those things off, because you are not being 
to do any such thing. 

Grace. I’m not, eh? 

Tommy. No, you're not. You’re not going to leave this house. 

Grace. What did you say ? 

Tommy. I said you'll not leave this—flat. 

Grace. Who’s going to prevent me ? 

Tommy. I am! 

GRACE. Oh, no, you're not. 

Tommy. I’m not, eh? Well, you try and see! 


(Grace picks up bag and umbrella, starts up R. of table L. for door L.2. 
Tommy runs above and in front of her.) 


Now, Grace, don’t be silly ! 
Grace. Get out of my way, please! 


(Tommy still blocks her way. She pushes him and again tries to pass. 
He catches her L. wrist within his R. hand and holds her, and they 
struggle.) 


Don’t! Don't hold me that way, Tommy Tucker! You're hurting 
me ! 

Tommy (releases her). I didn’t mean to hurt you, but youshouldn’t 
have tried to go out of that door when I told you not to. 

GRACE (standing back). You are not going to give orders to me! 

Tommy. It’s that fellow Loring that’s upset you—and Pm not 
going to give him the chance to break up our home! 

Grace. Dick Loring has nothing to do with it at all, and don’t 
you ever dare suggest it! I have tried to be everything a wife 
should be to you, but you’re just impossible, that’s all, and I want 
to go home to my mother! (Crosses down and sits in chair she 
occupied at dinner.) 

Tommy (L. of c.). The trouble with you is that you're travel- 
crazy. There isn’t one good reason in the world for your acting like 
this, except that you want to go somewhere. 

Grace. That’s just about as sensible as most things you say. 

Tommy. Well, it’s so. You wouldn’t marry me unless we left 
town. The moment I tell you I’m going to make a little bit of 
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money, your first thought is getting on board a boat or a train, and 
travelling somewhere. You can’t stay still for five minutes. 

Grace. I can’t stay still? I’ve stayed still in this stuffy little 
flat, in this dirty little town, with no one to talk to and nothing to 
do but cook and sew for you, for eleven months ! 

Tommy. Well, I never wanted to come to Joplin ! 

Grace. Yes, you did! You said you could do business here. 
Well, you have done it—and fine business you have done! A master 
stroke ! 

Tommy. If you'd keep quiet for one minute, 1'd like to have one 
last word with you. Of course I don’t expect to get it. 


(Grace picks up bag and umbrella, rises and, crossing TOMMY, goes to 
door up 1.2. Tommy turns angrily.) 


You understand this—if you go out of that door—you and I are 
through ! s 
Grace. Of course we are ! 
Tommy. I mean it. ` 
Grace. I hope you do (opens door)—so do I. Good-bye! 
Tommy. Good-bye ! 


(GRACE exits door 1.2.) 


(Dumbfounded.) She's done it—she’s—done it. (He sees the cocktail 
Mrs. Barstow did not finish, and drinks it at a gulp. Takes off coat, 
throws it on chair R. of dining-table and picking up the empty cocktail- 
glass comes down C.) All right, let's see how far she’ll go on with it ! 
Pll bet I can be just as obstinate as she is! (He is now showing a 
little effect and begins talking to an imaginary Grace.) If you had 
said to me—Tommy, you are all wrong—Tommy, you are all wrong, 
very likely I’d have said, I know it, Grace, I know it! But not 
when you speak to me the way you did. (Drinks dregs of cocktail.) 
Let me ask you something—haven’t I been a good husband? I’ve 
tried to be thoughtful and considerate, 1 haven't even looked at 
another woman! I couldn't have thrown my arms around a man 
who wasn’t my husband, if I’d been a wife, the way you did! I 
wouldn't do that. (He crosses to door L.2.) But you did, you did— 
and that’s what hurts—it hurts me here. (Strikes his chest and turns 
to L.C.) You don’t know how it hurts me, Grace. (He looks towards 
the service table and then approaching it, drains all the glasses—finally 
comes down L.C. with an empty cocktail glass in his hand. At this 
moment HATTIE enters from the kitchen.) 
Hiren: I’ve been waiting for the longest time for the bell to 

ring ! 

Tommy (slightly drunk). The bell’s rung, and they’ve counted 
ten—and everybody’s out! (Raises glass.) 

Harriz. Lordy, Mr. Tucker, don’t drink that cocktail ! 

Tommy. Why not? 
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Harris. That's warm, standin’ all this time. Let me stir you 
up another one. (Starts R.) 

Tommy. All right, Hattie, stir me up another. (Puts his empty 
glass on table L.) 


(Exit Harrie into kitchen.) 


(Calls after her.) Hattie, Hattie! Stir me up a lot of them. Goes 
up C. to phonograph, and winds it.) You stir up the cocktails, 
Hattie, and we’ll put on a record and show them that we don’t care. 


(Door-bell rings, which stops him starting the phonograph.) 


(Gives one triumphant look, and crosses to door L.2—but stops.) Now, 
Tommy, just remember—she’s only a woman—forgive her. (Goes 
to door, throws it open.) 


(Barstow stands outside.) 


Oh! 
Barstow (stepping in a little). What's the matter? Has Mrs. 
Tucker retired ? 
Tommy. Yes, Mrs. Tucker’s retired ! 
Barstow. Would I disturb her? I really would like to see you. 
Tommy. All right. Come in! 


(Barstow advances to L.c. and Tommy closes the door.) 


(Harris enters with pitcher, stirring contents witha spoon. She comes 
to below the dining-table. As Tommy turns from the door he sees 
her and crosses to her in front of Barstow.) 


Hattie, get a glass for Mr. Barstow. 


(Harrie gives the pitcher to him, gets glass from closet down R., puts 
it on dining-table and goes out R.) 


(To Barstow, as he picks up the glass.) I’m just having a little 
` drink. (Crosses to back of table L. When he has reached it, Barstow 
comes down to the armchair R. of table L.) 

Barstow. So I notice! 

Tommy. What's your little trouble? (Behind table L., filling the 
two glasses.) 

Barstow. It’s about that transaction of ours. Now I want to 
put my cards on the table with you, Mr.Tucker—be fair and above- 
board. 

Tommy. Cernally. 

Barstow. A week ago I was commissioned to get that piece of 
land you own. I have been dickering with you all the time because 
I wanted to get it as cheap as possible. 

Tommy. Nacherly. (Drinks his own cocktail.) 

Barstow (sitting in armchair). When Loring made the statement 
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he did to-night, I had a feeling he was wrong, and yet it seemed to 
me, as he was in the construction end of the game, he ought to know 
what he was talking about. 

Tommy (putting his glass down and silencing Barstow with a 
gesture). Look here, Pete, I’ve known that fellow longer than you 
have, and he’s never known what he’s talking about. (Drinks 
Barstow’s cocktail.) 

Barstow. Well, he didn’t to-night! I thought possibly the 
plans had been changed, and that somehow they had missed advising 
me. But I got Frisbee, the chairman, on the ’phone the moment 
I left here, and what he said about your friend Loring—— 

Tommy. He's no friend of mine! Whateesay ? 

Barstow. Said what the hell would Loring know about his 
plans? That when he was trying to build railways he wasn’t in 
the habit of telling every underling what he intended doing ! 

Tommy. Did he call him an underling ? 

Barstow. That’s the mildest thing he called him. 

Tommy (pours out drink, chuckling to himself, goes to chair L. of 
table and sits). Underling! I gotter remember that—it’s a good 
"un! (Drinks.) Underling ! 

Barstow. So that arrangement of ours is all right ? 

Tommy. Is that so? Who told you all that ? 

Barstow. Well, isn’t it? You agreed to sell! 

Tommy. And you agreed to buy, but you renigged. 

Barstow. Oh no, I didn’t! I went out to telephone and see if 
you weren’t right. 

Tommy. Not if I weren’t—if Loring was. 

Barstow. Well, put it that way. 

Tommy (leaning over the table). Yes, if he had been, you'd have 
said the deal’s all off, and as long as he wasn’t, I say the deal’s all 
off! (Stirs cocktail in jug and puts more in glass.) 

Barstow. You gave me your word you'd sell at a price, and I 
think you ought to stand by your word. Now, here is a certified 
cheque . . . (rises, pushing his chair back, goes above table, takes 
cheque out of pocket-book, which he gets from inside pocket) 1 brought 
with me to-night for twenty-five thousand dollars. (Puts cheque 
beside Tommy on the table.) That ought to be proof enough of my 
intentions when I came here 

Tommy. When you came here—yes. 

Barstow. Well, Pll give you the other seventy-five thousand 
when the deeds are made over. 

Tommy. That’s only a hundred thousand. 

Barstow. Well, that was your price. 

Tommy. That was my price, but when you left so quick, the 
price jumped fifty thousand dollars. (He rises, crossing in front of 
table to ©., taking his glass with him. When he gets o. he takes a drink.) 

Barstow. I won’t pay it. 

Tommy (turning round). You won't, eh ? 
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Barstow. No! (Picks up cheque, puts on his hat, puts cheque in 
inside pocket.) That's the best you’ll do ? 

Tommy (at C.). What time is it ? 

Barstow (takes out watch). Not quite nine o’clock! 

Tommy (looks at watch). That's right. It’s nearer to-morrow 
than when I made you the proposition, so I’ll compromise with you 
—it’s a hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

Barstow. But I say. 

Tommy. Want it? Because if you don’t, Pll take it out and 
sell it to some one who will sting you good. 

Barstow. All right, a hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

Tommy. All right! 

Barstow. All right. 


(Tommy goes up C. to desk in window. Barstow takes out cheque, 
puts it on table.) 


Tommy. And so we won't have any more complications, 1'11 tell 
you what to do—you put your proposition on paper, and to-morrow 
—(coming back to BARSTOW, R. of table, with pen and paper) —when I 
feel better, and something tells me I won't, I'll write you an accept- 
ance. 

Barstow. Well, that's not exactly the way 

Tommy. You want it ? 

Barstow (sitting L. of table and writing). You're a hard nut to 
crack. 

Tommy. I’m a smart business man. The trouble with me is I 
don’t drink enough. (Takes another drink.) You think I’m smart ? 

Barstow. I think you are! 

Tommy. You bet your life I am. I’m going to be rich! Tm 
going to have a great big house with lots of servants, and a railway 
running all round and an engine and pullman car, so my wife can 
go out and travel any time she wants to. All my clothes are going 
to fit me—the only thing I’ll wear that won't be made to order will 
be an umbrella. 

Barstow (extends a note). There. Look that over. 

Tommy (examines note critically). Seems perfectly all right. 

Barstow (pointing to cheque he has replaced on the table). And 
there's your cheque. (Crosses up to door 1.2.) TIl see you in the 
morning. 

Tommy. Not too early. (Picks wp cheque.) 

Barstow. Good night. 

Tommy. Say, tell the chairman to take the extra twenty-five 
thousand dollars out of the underling’s salary. 

Barstow. I'll bet he’ll feel like taking it out of his hide—I do! 


(Exit Barstow 1.2, closing door.) 


Tommy (a little up L.c.). Twenty-five thousand! Loring will 
have to work fourteen years for that. (Chuckles.) Grace thinks I’m 
; E 
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not as smart as he is, but when I tell her about this——. (Suddenly 
he realizes GRACE has gone and stops.) Now you see, that goes and 
spoils everything. (Remembers phonograph, goes up and starts it. 
Tosti’s “ Good-bye.’’) 


(Harrie enters from kitchen, comes down to R.C.) 


` 


Harre. Im going home now. 

Tommy. Allright. (Comes down and pushes the armchair R. 
of table L. into place.) i 

Harrie. Does you-all want to pay me now ? 

Tommy. How much is it ? 

Harriz. Dollar and a half! (Comes to c.) 

Tommy (offering her money). There's five! 

Harre. I ain't got no change for that. 

Tommy. I don’t want any change—that's for you—I’m a rich 
man, Hattie. 

Harrie (takes money, crosses behind him up 1.C.). You don’t act 
like one. Still, I thanks you kindly. You better not let Mrs. 
Tucker know that, though. 

Tommy (getting over a little R.). Mrs. Tucker wouldn't care, 
Hattie—Mrs. Tucker has left me! 

Harre. What are you saying to me? (She comes back to c.) 

Tommy. It’s true. See that? That's a cheque for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Harrie. What? 

Tommy. Twenty-five thousand dollars—certified. 

Harre. Um-m-m-m-m! 

Tommy. And Pd give that to Mrs. Tucker to do what she pleased 
with if she were here—but she's gone—she’s left me. 

Harris. That's too bad, Mr. Tucker. (Starts for door up 1.2.) 

Tommy. Wait a minute, Hattie. 


(HATTIE stops.) 


When we were married, everybody said the first year of married life 
was the toughest time two people could go through, and I didn’t 
think they knew what they were talking about, but they were right, 
Hattie—it is—it is. 

Harrie. Yes, Mr. Tucker. (Starts for door again.) 

Tommy. Wait a minute, Hattie. 


(HATTIE stops.) 


Are you married ? 

Harrie. Not yet? 

Tommy. Are you gonner be ? 

Hattie. I got an offer! 

Tommy. Well then, you take a tip from an old married man, 
Hattie—don’t get married until the second year. 

Harre. Yes, Mr. Tucker. 
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(Exit HATTE 1.2, closing door after her.) 


Tommy (goes up C. a little unsteadily. Gets GRACE'S picture from 
desk in the window, goes down, sits in chair R. of table L. mumbling). 
Silly girl! Silly girl! See what I was going to give you! (He 
holds cheque before the photo to show GRACE what she has lost. As 
he does so the phonograph gets to the words, ** Good-bye for ever.” 
Tommy looks up stage at it, then kisses GRACE’S picture as the CURTAIN 


falls.) 


CURTAIN. 


ACT III 


Scene.—Same as Act I. Five days later than Act II. Sunlight 
streams in from porch windows R. 


Time.—10.30, Sunday morning. 


(Grace discovered in the low armchair 1. of table R.C., which is drawn 
close to the table, writing a letter on a pad in her lap.) 


(As CURTAIN rises she is writing furiously. She sobs at something 
she has written, looks about the table for her handkerchief, finds it 
on the floor at her feet, wipes her eyes, calms herself and begins 
writing again. Finishes letter, collects six sheets from table and 
arranges them in order, begins reading what she has written. She 
reads first sentence, thinks, gets pen, and scratches something out. 
Shereadsagain. Theneat sentence seems even worse. She suddenly 
springs up, tears the letter in pieces, goes up stage and throws them 
into the fireplace, comes back to table, takes up pad and pen, dips 
it in ink, sits, then pauses, thinking how to make another begin- 
ning, then throws down pen and pad and sinks her head in her arm 
on the table and sobs.) 


(Church bell rings.) 


(After a moment she hears some one coming, rises quickly, grabs a book 
from table R.C., goes in front of table to couch R., sits, and pretends 
to read.) 


(Mrs. Livineston enters from L. in hall. She is dressed for church, 
and carries gloves and cloak. She puts them on the back of chair R. 
of fireplace, sees table R.C. is untidy with Gracn’s writing things, 
goes down to straighten it up. Sees GRACE, stops and looks at her.) 


(The church bell, soft and distant, rings every few seconds until after 
GRACE’S exit.) 


Mrs. Livineston. I thought you were upstairs, getting ready. 

Grace. I’m not going to church, mother. 

Mrs. Livineston (surprised). Why not ? 

Grace. Oh! I don’t feel like it. 

Mrs. Livineston. You ought to come, Grace—what’ll people 
think? (Looks at GRACE, takes up writing-pad, etc., goes up to desk 
R. of door ©. and puts things away.) 
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Grace. I can’t help what they think—and I’ve—I’ve got a 
letter to write. 

Mrs. Livineston (at desk with her back turned). To Tommy ? 

Grace. Yes! 

Mrs. Livineston. Well, I don’t like you're staying away from 
church on your first Sunday home. (She turns round and pauses, 
looking at GRACE, who is pretending to read, then goes into hall and 
calls to 1.) Fred !—Fred ! 

Livineston (off stage). Eh? What do you want ? 

Mrs. Livineston. The first bell, dear. 

Livineston (off stage). What ? 

Mrs. Livineston. The church bell. 

Livineston. All right. We’ve got half an hour yet. 

Mrs. Livineston (comes back into roomand again regards GRACE, 
coming down R. of C.). You don’t expect Tommy to-day, then ? 

Grace. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Livineston (sits in the chair GRACE has just left, L. of table 
R.). You wouldn't stay home from church to write to him if you 
thought he was coming to-day, would you ? 

Grace. Yes—if I wasn’t sure! 

Mrs. Livineston. But you said you were sure he'd be here before 
this. 

GRACE (rising and going to lower window R., standing looking out). 
Yes, I thought so. I expected him to—to follow me. 

Mrs. Livineston. That was five days ago. If I were you I 
would be worried to death. 

GRACE (trying to restrain her irritation, moves up and looks out of 
the upper window). It’s probably the business about all that land 
he bought—that’s keeping him ! 

Mrs. Livinaston. You don’t think he’s lost money on that 
land, do you, Grace ? 

GRACE (breaking out). I don't know, mother. (Throws book on 
couch R., comes below it and crosses in front tou.) You can ask him 
when he comes. 

Mrs. Livineston (also angry). I mean to. I can’t seem to get 
anything out of you. 

GRACE (crosses to L. of Mrs. Livinaston, fighting down her feelings 
and speaking quietly). What is it you want to know ? 

Mrs. Livineston (still angry). Id like to know why you reached 
home at three o’clock in the morning, and why you’ve kept in the 
house the whole week, and why you're so dumb about all that's 
happened since you’ve lived in Joplin. 

Grace. Haven’t I told you—and told you—and told you (with 
growing emphasis) that I missed my connection at St. Louis! I 
didn’t let you know I was coming because I thought it would be fun 
to surprise you, and I’ve stayed in the house because I’m not feeling 
well. And I think it’s just horrid of you to keep asking me ques- 
tions all the time, and if I’m not welcome in my own parents’ home 
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—I can leave! (She runs out crying into the hallway and exits 
to L.) 
(Chimes stop.) 


(Mrs. Lrvinesron turns in her chair, looking after Grace, then rises 
in great perplexity, goes to arch, looks out, turns down R.C. and over 
to front of sofa L.c.) 


(Livineston enters from the hall, dressed for church. Hecomes down 
R.C. and looks about for papers on table R.C.) 


Livineston. Ain't the Sunday papers come yet ? 

Mrs. Livineston. I haven't seen them. Are you ready ? 

Livineston. For what ? 

Mrs. Livineston. I say, are you ready for church ? 

LivivasToN. Don’t you see I am? (Shows her handkerchief in 
coat pocket.) I wonder why: they haven't left the papers. I’m 
going to call them up. (Goes up to L. of arch to hall, gets phone book, 
brings it down to the R. end of sofa and sits.) What's the fellow’s 
name that keeps the news stand ? 

Mrs. Livineston (standing at L. end of the sofa beside LIVINGSTON 
with her mind on GrAcE). Fred 

Livineston (turns pages of phone book). Fred—F—F—F—Fr— 
that ain't his name—it’s Henry—Henry Washburn—W—W—W- 

Mrs. Livineston. Fred! 


(Livinaston ts still looking through book.) 


I’m terribly worried about Grace—and I need your help. 

Livineston. Ah! Washburn—Main three—two, three, ring 
three. (Shuts book, puts it on sofa, rises, and crosses up to phone, rings 
bell, takes off receiver.) 

Mrs. Livineston (crossing up to below armchair R. of fireplace). 
Grace didn’t tell us the truth when she came home, Fred—I'm sure 
she didn’t ! 

LIVINGSTON (into phone). Hello! I want three, three—two—three 
ring—what the hell did I say that number was? (Comes down, 
picks up book and opening it walks back in the direction of the phone— 
but, finding it dificult to turn pages whilst standing, sits in chair L. of 
table R. and seeks for the name again.) 

Mrs. Livineston (coming down to his L., presses telephone book 
down with her hand). Now you sit still and listen to me. 

Livineston (looking up). What have I done now 2 

Mrs. Livineston. Nothing, dear 

Livineston. Oh! 

Mrs. Livinesron. But I need your help—I’m worried—— 


(Livinaston starts looking through book again.) : 
about Tommy and Grace. (She takes the book away and places it 
behind him on the.table.) I say I’m worried about 

Livineston. I heard you. When that Italian delivered the 
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papers we used to get them directly after breakfast. (He turns to 
the table for the book.) 

Mrs. Livineston (placing her hand on his shoulder—stopping him 
E he turns for book). They’ve lost all their money, Fred, I’m sure 
of it. 

Livineston. Who? 

Mrs. Livineston. Tommy and Grace! 

Livineston. What! What makes you think they’re broke ? 
i a Livineston. Because Grace hasn't one new thing to her 

ac 

Livineston. Well, why should she? When she got married 
you made me buy her enough clothes to last a lifetime. 

Mrs. Livineston. Grace would never come home without wearing 
something new if she had any money. 

Livineston. Well, what did you expect? What chance would 
Tommy have in a strange place ? I knew just what would happen. 

Mrs. Livineston, Well, it’s our duty to help them, dear. 

Livineston. Do you mean give them money ? 

Mrs. Livineston. What we must do, Fred, is to get them back 
here. 

Livineston. What, to live on me ? 

Mrs. Livineston. Yes, at first, then you can buy Tommy’s old 
business. 

Livineston. What? | 

Mrs. Lrvineston. He did well at it before Grace married him, 
and he could do it again. 

Livineston. That’s so—maybe he might. Anyway, he’d make 
a fourth at bridge without sending out for the neighbours. 

Mrs. Livinesron. Yes, and you like to play bridge with Tommy. 
- Livineston. All right. 

Mrs. Livineston. Now, I want you to talk to Grace. 

Livineston. Good Lord! can’t you talk to her? You know her 
better than I do. 

Mrs. Livineston. But everything I say seems to irritate her. 
(She moves away to down c.) 

Livineston. Does it? Oh, all right. (Rises, and turns round 
chair to back of table R.C., takes a cigar and lights it.) 

Mrs. Livinesron (crosses from c. wp to arch, calls out to L.). 
Grace! Grace ! 

GRACE (off stage, upstairs). Yes, mother ? 

Mrs. Livineston. Grace, your father wants to talk to you. 
(Comes down to Livinaston’s L.) Now, you must be careful of 
Grace’s feelings, Fred. (Passes down to c.) 

Livineston. I know what to say. 

Mrs. Livineston. You let her know we want to be a help and 

LIVINGSTON (moving from the back of the table a little towards her). 
Are you going to do this or am 1? 
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Mrs. Livineston. 1']l be in the kitchen if you want me. (Moves 
over towards door L.) E 
` Lıvmesrton. What do I want you for ? 

Mrs. Livineston. All right, dear. ~ 


(Mrs. LIVINGSTON exits L.) 


(Livinaston turns back to chair L. of table R.C., takes the phone book 
from table, sits in chair and reads it.) 


(GRACE enters and stands inside hall arch watching him. He does not 
notice her.) 


GRACE (after watching him for a moment or two). Well, father ? 
LIVINGSTON (without turning—the book on his lap). What is it ? 
Grace. Here I am. ' 

Livineston. What of it ? 

GRACE (coming down to his L.). I thought you wanted to see me. 

Livineston, Oh, well I do. (Puts phone book down. Smokes 
thoughtfully.) 

GRACE (after giving him a chance to continue). What did you want 
to see me about ? 

Livineston. What’s the trouble with you and Tommy ? 

GRACE (moving over tor. end of sofa—picking up cushion, shaking 
and replacing it). What makes you think there ¿s any trouble ? 

Livineston. Oh, you don't'fool me. Tommy’s broke, isn’t he ? 

GRACE (with her back to him). Where did you hear that ? 

Livineston. Hear what ? 

GRACE (in the same position). That Tommy had lost his money ? 

LivinestTon (rising and crossing to GRACE. Standing on her R.). 
I didn’t have to be told. It’s all your fault for making him go 
away. If you had had a grain of sense you might have known the 
chances were all against Tommy making a success in a place where 
he didn’t know anybody. 

GRACE (sitting slowly on the R. end of sofa—looking in front of her 
for a while before speaking). I suppose I should. 

Livineston (smoking rather vigorously). Of course you should. 
(Paces across her down L.). If you hadn't been so damned anxious 
to leave town, Tommy would have been all right. 

Grace. I dare say he would! 

Livineston (turns quickly). I know he would. (Advancing to 
L. end of sofa.) Now, I’lltellyouwhatTPlldo. You send for Tommy 
to come home, and IIll buy back his old business for him ! 

GRACE. I can’t do that, father. 

Livineston. Do what ? 

Grace. Ask Tommy to come back. 

Livineston (making an impatient half-step to L. and turning to her 
again). Now look here, I didn’t see you married with any idea of 
your leaving your husband and coming back to me for support. 

GRACE (rising). Stop, father, don’t you say another word: 
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(Dr. ANDERSON enters from L. in hall. He has an overcoat on, he 
hangs his hat in the hall. Hecarries a good-sized travelling-bag and 
has a roll of newspapers under his arm ; he comes through hall arch 
to L. of chair L. of table R.C., drops the bag on the floor at the back of 
at and throws the newspapers on to seat of chair, Neither GRACE nor 
Livineston see him for the moment.) 


Pll never ask you to support me—and I won't stay in this house 
another day—do you understand ? Not another day ! 


(LIVINGSTON impatiently turns up stage L.) 
Doctor (moving down to GRACE). Here, here, here,—what’s all 
this ? 
Grace. Oh! Oh! Uncle Myron. 
Doctor (c.). Why, Gracie, what on earth. is the matter ? 


(Throws her arms around his neck and bursts into violent sobbing.) 


(Doctor holds her, patting her gently on the shoulder, and trying to 
soothe her.) 


Livineston (crossing at back comes down R. of and a little behind 
the Doctor. With a good deal of concern which he tries to conceal). 
Get her to stop that, will you, Myron ? 


(GRACE cries.) 
I didn’t think I was going to upset her like that, 
(GRACE cries.) 


Tell her I didn’t mean it. (Upset, he unconsciously sits in chair L. 
of table R.C., then feels to see what he is sitting on ; rises, finds news- 
papers, a broad smile comes over his face, takes papers, sits and reads.) 
Doctor. There, there, Gracie, take it easy. (He takes her to the 

sofa.) Goodness, I’ve never heard you cry like this before in my 
life. 

GRACE (seated on Doctor’s L.; speaking between sobs with great 
difficulty). Oh, uncle, I’m so glad yow're back—so glad ! 

Docror. SoamI! Now, whatisit, Gracie? Tell me all about 
it. 

Grace. There was something I wanted to tell you! I wanted 
to tell you when I came home, but you weren’t here. 

Doctor. What is it, Gracie ? 


(GRACE whispers in his ear.) 
God bless you, Gracie! 
(Mrs. LIVINGSTON enters from L., standing a little below door L.) 


Mrs. Lrvinesron. Why, Myron, when did you get here ? 
Doctor. Just this moment. 


(GRACE cries.) 
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Mrs. Livineston. What's the matter ? 

Docror. Oh, nothing. Gracie’s a little upset, thats all. 

Grace. I’m all right now. 

Mrs. Livinaston (looking from oneto the other, decides not to refer 
to GRACIE’s crying. . She crosses in front to R.C., giving LIVINGSTON 
a cutting look, blaming him for upsetting GRACE ; turns to ne 
Did you have a good time, Myron ? 

Doctor (talking easily to Mrs. Livineston, but keeping his arm 
around GRACE and stroking her hair). Oh, the usual sort. These 
Doctors’ Conventions are all alike, everything crowded, poor accom- 
modations and a lot of sitting around listening to old fogies’ talk. 

Mrs. Livinesron. I imagine you did your share. 

Doctor (smiling). No—the Convention only lasted a week. 

Mrs. Liviveston. Well, we'd begun to get worried about you. 

Doctor. Why was that ? 

Mrs. Livineston. The Convention was over on Thursday. We 
expected you home two days ago. 

Docror. Oh! Well,I should have been but I stopped to make 
a visit. 

Mrs. Livineston. Where ? 

Doctor. Joplin! 


(GRACE rouses up suddenly and looks at him.) 


Mrs. Livineston. Joplin! Did you see Tommy ? 

Doctor (casually). Oh, yes. (To Grace.) I went there to call 
on you both. I didn’t know you’d come home, Grace. 

GRACE (wondering how much the DOCTOR knows, and trying to speak 
easily). Did you—did you find Tommy all right ? 

Docror. Well, no—I didn’t. 

Mrs. Livinaston (looking at him with intense inquiry). What? 

Doctor. I had a good deal of trouble before I could find him 
at all. 


(GRACE sits back and stares at him.) 


Mrs. Livineston. What do you mean ? 

Doctor. Well, the flat was closed when I arrived, I asked the 
people across the way if they knew where the Tuckers were, and all 
they could tell me was that on Tuesday they’d seen a doctor going 
in there. 

Grace. A doctor ? 

Docror. Yes. I got the doctor’s name, rang him up, and learned 
that he had taken Tommy to a hospital ! 


(GRACE springs up suddenly with a little stifled scream.) 


(Rising quickly.) There, there, Gracie, it’s all right—nothing to 
worry about at all. He isn’t in any danger. 

Mrs. Livineston (who has stood still listening—now moves towards 
the Docror). But what was it, Myron ? 
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Doctor (easily). Poisoning—the doctor thought. 

GRACE (in a dry, low voice). Not—not suicide ? 

Doctor. Oh no, no—just something he'd eaten or drunk! 

GRACE (turning round the L. end of sofa, goes up to the telephone). 
Where’s a time-table ? 

Doctor (secretly pleased and standing below sofa facing up to 
eat Now don’t let it upset you, Grace. He isn’t in any danger 
at all. 


` (Mrs. Livineston, who has followed GRACE with her eyes as she goes 
for the time-table, gets up to the top of table R.c.) 


Grace (finds time-table at phone and comes down R.C., and sits on 
arm of couch down R., trying to find the page). But I’ve got to get 
to him—I’ve got to. You know all about it, don’t you, uncle ? 

Mrs. Livineston (who, as GRACE is speaking, has come down between 
couch and windows to GRACE’s R.). Know about what ? 

Grace. My leaving him! 

Mrs. Livineston. What ? 

GRACE (turning time-table violently). Yes, that’s the truth, 
mother. 

Mrs. Livineston. You quarrelled—with Tommy ? 

Grace. Not quarrelled—rovucur! And then we separated— 
forever. And I was a miserable wretch to doit. (Turns over leaves 
of time-table, apparently finding place.) Because Tommy’d just had 
a great disappointment, and lost everything. And Id no right to 
leave him at a time like that. And I’m ashamed of myself (her eye 
following the train times) and I’m going back and tell him so—that’s 
what I’m going to do—5.57. 

Livineston (looking up from paper, very loud). Well, 'm damned ! 

Mrs. Livineston. Fred! 

Livrneston. Well, I am. Did you see this ? 

Mrs. Livineston. We can’t be bothered about the paper now. 

Livineston. It’s about Tommy. 

Mrs. Livineston. In the paper ? 

Livineston. Yes! 

Mrs. Livineston. Read it. 

Livineston. Local boy makes a coup! (He pronounces it 
ce kowp.’’) 

Mrs. Livineston. Makes a what ? 

Livineston. Well, then—coop, or whatever you call it—it’s 
French for clean-up. 

Mrs. Livineston. Read it! (She crosses in front of GRACE, goes 
up R.C. and stands listening on the L. of his chair.) 

Livineston: (reading). The Joplin and Missouri Railway has 
purchased Amusement Park and will at once start laying rails for 
its new line. The largest price paid to any one holder was one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars to Thomas Tucker of 
Reading. 
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(Grace, who has remained motionless, still seated on the arm of the — 


couch with the time-table in her lap, now rises very quietly, turns on 


her R. hand and sits on the couch, burying her face in the cushion — 


up stage end.) Š 


Thomas Tucker is the son-in-law of our distinguished fellow-citizen, 


Mr. Frederick Livingston! (Gives the paper to Mrs. LIVINGSTON 
and leans back in his chair, puffing his cigar with great pomp.) 


(Doctor moves up €. to hall arch.) 


Mrs. Livineston (looking at article in the paper). Ain't that 
wonderful! I always said that Tommy was a smart boy. 

Lrvineston. So did I. 

Mrs. Livineston. I hope it’s true. 

Docror (at hall arch). Oh, it’s true, sister—no doubt about that. 

Livineston. That paper generally gets things right. 

Mrs. Livineston (turning to chair R. of fireplace and facing the 
Doctor). Where are you going, Myron ? 

Doctor. Pll be back in a few minutes, 


(Doctor exits through hall to L.) 


Mrs. LrvivasroN. Tommy rich! I suppose they’ll never live 
in Reading now. 


(Church chimes start again as before.) 


That’s the last bell. (She takes her gloves from the chair and throws 
the paper into it.) 

LIVvINGSTON (rising and speaking to GRACE over the top of the table). 
A hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. Well, you picked a 
fine time for a fight with him. (Goes into hall for his hat.) 

Mrs. LIVINGSTON (moving to top of R.C. table, putting on gloves and 
speaking to GRACE). Did you find a train, dear ? 

Grace. No! 

LiviIneston (coming in from arch with his hat, and remaining up 
stage). Ill look ’em up for you when we get back from church. 

GRACE (rising and going to lower window, her back turned, leaning 
against the curtain). You needn’t—I’m not going. 

Livineston. What ? 

Mrs. LivinesTon (simultaneously with Mr. Livinaston). Not 
going? Why not ? 

Grace. Because I can’t. I left him when I thought he’d failed 
—do you think I can go back now ? 

Livinaston (taking up Mrs. Livineston’s cloak from chair R. of 
fireplace). Oh, don't be so silly. (Holds out the cloak for Mrs. 
Livineston, who gets into it.) 

Grace. Silly! Toalways have him feel that I came back because 
he’d made money ! 

Livixeston. If you’re so shy about going back—I’ll go myself. 
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Pd like to see Joplin anyhow. (Taking Mrs. Livinaston by the 
arm.) Come on, Emily. 


(Mrs. Livineston hangs back a little, looking at GRACE.) 


Don’t forget—hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars—(from 
the hall)—Amusement Park—they’ll be asking all about it at church. 


(Mrs. Livineston goes to him and they exeunt through hall to L.) 


(GRACE stands for a while in thought in the same attitude. She hears 
. voices in the hall and turns her head, thinking her father is speaking 
to Tommy. Off stage.) 


Well, well, when did you get back to town ? You'll find Grace right 
in the parlour—try and get her to come to church. 


(Dick enters, looks at GRACE a moment, comes down C.) 


Dick. Hello, Grace ! 

GRACE (her expression changes to disappointment at it not being 
Tommy and she turns her head away again—speaking in that position). 
Oh, hello Dick! I didn’t know you were home. 

Dick. I got in last night. I suppose you know why I’m back ? 

GRACE (in the same position, dully). No. 

Dicx. I lost my job with the railway. 

GRACE (turning her head—speaking with someinterestand sympathy). 
Dick—you didn’t. 

Dick. Yes, on account of what I said about that branch line. 

Grace. I’m sorry, Dick. ; 

Dick. It wasn’t my fault. They told me at the office that 
branch line was going just where I said it was. Td rather not have 
it known around town—you know the way they talk—and came over 
to ask if you’d tell Tommy not to speak of it—will you? (He 
udvances to L. down stage corner of table R.C.) 

Grace. Dick—(pause—then looking on the ground)—Tommy and 
I have separated ! 

Dick (with a slight movement below table). Not really ! 

GRACE (almost breaking down). Yes. 

Dicx. You don’t say ? 

Grace. You haven’t seen Tommy again, then ? 

Dick (sitting on the table, facing GRACE). Not since that night. 
Why ? 

Grace. He said something that made me think he might see 
you again. (Advancing and sitting facing Dick on lower end of 
couch.) Dick, do you think that on the night you called I received 
you with more enthusiasm than I should ? 

Dicx. Well, you couldn’t have been too cordial to suit me. 

GRACE (her finger picking at the couch cover). But you didn’t 
misunderstand my welcome—you knew it was just friendly ? 

Dick. Ofcourse. (Leaning forward toher.) Whatare you trying 
to find out ? 
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Grace. 1 was wondering if 1 had given Tommy cause to be. 
annoyed. He was jealous of the way I met you. . 

Dick (straightening himself). Oh, I see. 

Grace. Tommy accused me of lots of things that night—of just 
everything. Why, I have never been spoken to in my life the way _ 
he talked to me. y 

Dick. Well, I don’t know that I blame Tommy much for being 
jealous of you, Grace. Ofcourse, there are ways to handle a woman, 
and Tommy hasn’t had enough experience to know. It’s too bad, 
because if ever a girl deserved an ace—you do! (He puts his R. 
hand on GRACE'S L. wrist and leans forward looking at her as Tommy 
appears in the hall.) 


(Tommy is dressed in a cutaway coat, grey trousers, and patent-leather 
shoes ; he carries a cane and a box of flowers. He puts his haton the 
table in the hall before he sees GRACE or DICK. GRACE draws away 
her hand before she is aware that anyone is coming, and the action 
causes her to assume a more upright position, so that the next instant, 
as she hears Tommy, she has room to turn her head over her L. shoulder. 
towards the hall. Dick, seeing GRACE”s gaze turned up stage, follows 
it with a turn of the head, and as Tommy comes down stage, turns 
slowly round on his L., facing Tommy all the time. Tommy comes 
down to a level with Dick and GRACE, looks at them for a moment, 
then throws cane and flowers up stage and slaps Dick's face. GRACE 
screams, rises and backs to the lower window. Tommy is moving 
across Dick to GRACE when Dick lands his right fist on TomMy’s 
jaw. Tommy turns, grabs Dick R.c. Dick grabs Tommy, takes 
his coat-tails and swings him over to L., ripping the coat all the way up 
theback. Tommy, recovering his balance below sofa, pulls off the coat 
and throws it away towards the fireplace. Dick (the actor timing 
the moment) turns to quiet GRACE, who is calling “Oh, dont— — 
don’t fight! Dick !—Tommy !—oh, help!” etc. Tommy comes 
back and kicks him on the seat of his trousers. Dick turns—they 
struggle C.) 


GRACE (runs up R. of couch to hall, calling). Mother, father ! 
Somebody—come quick! (She comes down, c. calling.) Don't fight 
—you're killing each other. 

Dick (has turned Tommy round so that his arms are pinned behind 
him). It’s all right, Grace. I’ve got him! ; 


(Tommy stamps on his foot.) 
Oh! i 


(They break. Tommy to R., DICK to L., a few steps. Then TOMMY 
goes back at Dick—they clinch. Dick throws Tommy up stage to 
floor, and kneels on top of him. GRACE pounds on Dicx's back, 
trying to separate them. They still keep at it. She looks around, 
sees vase on piano, runs and gets it.) 
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GRACE (standing a little above and to L. of the men). TIl stop you! 
(She throws vase to hit Dick ; it goes over his head and hits Tommy, 
who goes limp, and sinks to floor with his head up stage R.C.) 

Dick (getting up). Now see what you’ve done. He deserved 
what he got! (Goes out into hall calling.) TI get the doctor. 
Doctor! Doctor! Come quick—Tommy’s hurt ! 
` GRACE. Oh, Tommy darling! (kneels by him on his 1L.) 


(Doctor enters from L. in hall, meeting Dick, who exits past him. 
Doctor comes down to Tommy on his R. and examines him.) 


Oh, Uncle Myron, I think I’ve killed him, don’t let him die—please. 
(The Doctor, kneeling, lifts Tommy to a sitting position.) 


‘Doctor. He won't die, Gracie. How did it happen ? 

GRACE (still kneeling). I hit him with a vase—— 

Doctor. What ? 

Grace. I aimed it at Dick! I thought Dick was killing him. 
Doctor. Isee. Ifyou’ll get my bag, Grace, it’s in my office—— 


(Grace rushes off into hall.) 
(Tommy comes to and takes in his surroundings.) 
(Doctor helps him up and seats him on the sofa L.) 


Tommy. Where’s Loring ? 

Doctor. Gone! (He stands to Tommy's R.) 
Tommy (faint but not defeated). He’s coming back ? 
Docror. No! 

Tommy. Better not—oh—— (Sinks back.) 


(GRACE enters with small black bag.) 


Doctor (at the back of the sofa, his hand on Tommy’s shoulders). 
You'll be all right in a minute. 

Tommy (trying to stand, as he sees GRACE coming down c.). I 
am all right now. (Sways.) 


(GRACE runs to him on has R., front of sofa. With her left hand she 
presses him back to make him sit ; with the right she passes the bag 
across him to the Doctor, who has moved round L. end of sofa. 
Together they get Tommy seated again.) 


Docror. You sit still till I fix you up. (He puts the bag on L. end 
of sofa and gets out some wool and antiseptic.) 

GRACE (kneeling at his R. side—speaking very timidly). Does it 
hurt ? 

Tommy (gives her one look). It does, but I’ve been hurt so much 
lately that I don’t mind it as much as I might. 

Doctor. Grace, will you get some water and a cloth—anything 
will do. 


y ie 
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(GRACE rises and goes out L.) 


Don't talk that way to her, Tommy ; Grace feels pretty bad about 
this. 
Tommy. 1 hope she does. 


(Doctor is now putting some antiseptic on Tommy's head.) 


That fellow Loring hits an awful blow, doctor. (He puts his hand 
up to his head.) 

Docror. Loring didn’t hit you there. 

Tommy. Well, it’s all swollen. 

Doctor. Yes, and cut! 

Tommy (looks at his hand). And bleeding. Do you think it’s a 
pimple or something ? 

Docror. Ohno, you were hit! (Stooping over his bag he a 
a gauze pad for Tommy's eye.) 

Tommy. I thought so. 

Doctor. With a vase. 

Tommy. Is that all! It felt like a safe. 

Doctor. Grace threw it! 

Tommy (after a look at the Docror—with sarcasm). She still loves 
me, then. f 

Docror. She thought Loring was getting the better of you. 

Tommy. I see—she wanted make sure. I knew I was wrong to 
come back here with you, doctor—but you said it was the time for 
me to see her—that there’d be nobody home, and she’d fall on my 
neck. You said that, didn’t you ? 

Doctor. Yes, Tommy, I said that. 

Tommy. You had the situation diagnosed all wrong, doctor. 


(GRACE enters with a basin of water and cloth. She turns from door 
down a little L.) 


Grace. Here, uncle. 

Docror. Thank you, dear. (He turns to GRACE, taking the basin 
from her and putting it on the small table below the piano. GRACE 
goes up and stands behind him. He wets the end of the napkin and 
crossing GRACE to front of sofa washes TomMy’s eye, then goes 
through bag for scissors and adhesive plaster.) Now, Grace, if you'll 
help me here—hold Tommy’s head that way so 1 can see. (To show 
her he moves Tommy’s head towards the light from window.) 


(GRACE makes a movement to help. Coming to the back of the sofa.) 


Tommy. I can hold my own head, thank you. (Takes his head 
in his hands.) 

Doctor. That's all right, but I want Grace to hold this adhesive 
plaster so I can cutit. (Gives GRACE the roll of plaster, keeps the end, 
pulls it and cuts it quickly. Then puts pad on Tommy's eye.) There, 


this will be fine. After the head stops aching, Tommy, you'll be 


all right. 


i 
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Grace (dropping the roll of plaster into Docror's bag). Then 
that’s all you want of me? (Crosses wp R.C.) 

Tommy (as the Docror is finishing strapping on pad). Just one 
moment, please. 


(GRACE stops by chair R.C.) 


(Norz.—To save time everything should be carefully arranged in the 
Docror’s bag—pad ready made with plaster fixed across it, etc.) 


There’s something I’d like to say to you, if I may. (He rises and 
stands C.) I won't take up much of your time. 

Grace. Well ? 

Tommy (taking a pocket-book as he speaks). Contrary to the 
opinions of master-minds, I happened to guess certain facts about 
a railway. I have a cheque here which I think you are entitled to. 
(Offers cheque.) 

Grace. That’s very generous of you, but I don’t want your 
money. 

Tommy. I shall give it to the doctor if you don’t take it. 

Grace. I won’t touch it. 

Tommy (turning to the Doctor, who has been putting things in bag). 
Will you see that Mr. Livingston gets that, doctor ? 


(Doctor takes cheque. Tommy goes up C., gets coat from floor, puts 
it on and turns to GRACE.) 


Tommy. Good-bye! (He picks up box and cane, which at the 
time he throws them away should fall near chair R. of fireplace.) 

Grace. Good-bye. 

Docror. Aren’t you going to say good-bye to me ? 

Tommy. Good-bye, doctor. (Coming down to Docror and shaking 
hands.) 

Docror. Before you go, Tommy, there's one question I’d like 
you to answer. 

Tommy. What is it, doctor ? 

Doctor. What would you rather be than anything else in the 
world ? 

Tommy (after a moment’s thought). Single! 

‘Docror. I don’t believe you mean that, Tommy. I know you 
love Grace, and you’ve passed the worst time. 

GRACE (as she comes down below the table R.c. and sits down stage 
end of couch with her back turned). I have passed the worst time I 
have ever had. 

Doctor (coming over to below table r.c.). Will you please tell me, 
Grace, what it was all about ? 

Grace. Yes, I will! He was downright brutal to me! 

Tommy. Brutal! Why do you say that to the doctor? 

Grace (looking round at Tommy quickly). Because you were. 
(Turns her back again). I have marks on my arms yet where you 
held me. 

F 
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Docror (looking at Tommy). What did you do that for, Tommy ? 

Tommy, She tried to leave the house at nine o'clock at night. 

Doctor (to Grace). Is that true, Grace ? 

Grace. Yes—after he talked to me so I couldn't stand it any 
longer. 


(Tommy makes an impatient gesture.) 


Docror. And you were leaving for good ? 

Grace. Yes. 

Docror. And he grabbed you and held you ? 

Grace. Yes, he did. 

Docror. Well, some people would think that flattering. 

Grace. Well, I don’t. 

Docror. Why, Gracie, Tommy talked of you the whole time 
at the hospital, and didn’t want to live unless you came back to 
him. 

Tommy. That was when I was delirious. 

Doctor. No, you weren’t (crosses to C.), and, Tommy, when Grace 
heard you’d been ill, she nearly tore the time-table, looking up the 
first train that would take her back to you. 

Grace (rising). Uncle! (Moves to end of table as if to stop the 
Docror saying more.) 

Doctor (towards her a little). Yes, you did, and you called yourself 
names and said you were ashamed of yourself. 

Grace. But I won’t—— 

Docror. Stop it, Grace ! 

Tommy. There isn’t one chance in the world. 

Doctor (sternly). Shut up, Tommy! 


(Tommy subsides and the Docror, looking from one to the other, 
gets C.) 


You two are just suffering from matrimonial measles, troubles that 
look terrible, but don’t amount to anything! Everybody has them, 
and like measles, it’s better to have them young and get over them. 
Years from now, you're either going to laugh at this or cry over it. 
If you let it take you apart, you’re going to cry, so let's laugh at 
it. What do you say, Gracie ? 


(GRACE turns away.) 
How about you, Tommy ? 


(Tommy, with a half turn to L., puts up his hand, indicating “ Never 
again.’’) 
And, Tommy (getting a little nearer to him), you'll want to be around 
to see your baby ! 
Tommy (looks at Docror). No! 
Doctor. Don’t look so scared—it’s happened before. 
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Tommy. I know—but not to me. (Crosses quickly in front of the 
Doctor to Grace.) Is it true ? 


(GRACE bows her head.) 
Forgive me! 
(GRACE looks at him and puts her arms around him.) 


I hope he’s going to like us! 


CURTAIN. 


PROPERTY PLOT 


ACT I 
SET ON STAGE 


Music on the top of piano and on rest. 

Book in drawer of the desk up R. 

Cigar humidor, cigars, matches, ash-tray, reading lamp on table r.0. 
“ Medical Journal ” in seat of armchair L. of fireplace. E 
Two packs of cards and bridge-markers in L. drawer of table R.O. 
Footstool with wooden legs, in front of fireplace. 


HAND PROPERTIES 


Newspaper and pipe (LIVINGSTON). 

Knitting, watch, and work-bag (Mrs. LIVINGSTON). 
Notebook (Doctor). 

Box of chocolate in paper wrapping (GRACE). 


ACT II 


SET ON STAGE 


Silver dish on small table R. by cupboard. 

Day cover and centrepiece for table R.C. 

Writing materials and framed photograph of GrAcE on table in window. | 

4 soup-cups, 2 vegetable dishes, 4 dinner plates, 4 salad plates, 4 coffee cups 
and saucers. 

Cutlery and silver basket. 5 

Knives, spoons, forks. 

Salt and pepper casters. 

Four tumblers. 

Carrying set. All set in the china closet R. 

White tablecloth on service table, for table R.C. 

4 rolls and napkins on small table R. 

4 cocktail glasses set at back of lower shelf of service table. 

Buzzer under table R.0. 

Maps in drawer of table in window. 


HAND PROPERTIES 


Net shopping bag with gin bottle wrapped in paper (Harris). 
Paper bag of oranges and peanuts (Tommy). 
Felt cover for table (GRACE). 
Water carafe (GRACE). 
Dress shirt (Tommy). 
Tray and three vases of flowers (GRACE). 
Money, paper dollar and silver (Tommy). 
Cap and apron (GRACE). 
Cigarette-case (Mrs. BARSTOW). 
Set off at door R. for dinner business : 

4 full cocktail glasses on tray. 

4 cups of soup on tray. 
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3 plates of melon on tray. 
Water carafe. 
Dish and chicken and 4 plates on tray. 
Vegetable dish. 
Cigarette-case and matches (Dick). 
Envelope and pencil (Dick). 
Umbrella and bag (GRACE). 
Glass jug of cocktail with a spoon in it (HATTIE). 
Pocket-book and cheque (BARSTOW). 


ACT III 


SET ON STAGE 


Writing-pad, pen, ink, book on table R.c. 
Phone book and time-table at phone. 
Vase on piano to break. 


HAND PROPERTIES 


Prayer-book (Mrs. LIVINGSTON). 

Travelling bag, overcoat, and roll of newspapers (DOCTOR). 

Cane and box of flowers (Tommy). 

Trick morning coat to split up the back (Tommy). 

Small black doctor’s bag containing pad, adhesive plaster, scissors, wool, 
antiseptic (GRACE). 

Small basin and small towel (GRACE). 

Pocket-book with cheque (Tommy). 


The Plays of A. A. MILNE 


ARIADNE, OR BUSINESS FIRST. A comedy in 
three acts. Acting edition, 2s. 6d, 

THE ARTIST. A duologue. ts. 

BELINDA. A comedy in three acts. Acting edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE BOY COMES HOME. A comedy in one act. ts. 

THE CAMBERLEY TRIANGLE. A comedy in one 
act. Is. 

THE DOVER ROAD. A comedy in three acts. Act- 
ing edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE LUCKY ONE. A comedy in three acts. Con- 
tained in ‘ First Plays,” 6s. 

MAKE-BELIEVE. A play for children in a prologue 
and three acts. Acting edition, 2s. 6d. The Music, 6s. 

THE MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT. A terribly 
exciting affair in one act. Is. 

MR. PIM PASSES BY. A comedy in three acts. 
Acting edition, 2s. 6d. 

PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN IN SLIPPERS, A 
fairy tale in one act. Is. 

THE RED FEATHERS. An operetta in one act. 
Contained in ‘“‘ First Plays,” 6s. 

THE ROMANTIC AGE. A comedy in three acts. 
Acting edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE STEPMOTHER. A drama in one act. Is. 

TO HAVE THE HONOUR. A comedy in three acts. 
Acting edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS. A comedy in 
three acts. Acting edition, 2s. 6d. 

WURZEL-FLUMMERY. A comedy in one act, Is. 
Also published in two act form at 1s. 6d. 


FIRST PLAYS. Cloth, 6s. Containing “ Wurzel- 
Flummery,” “The Lucky One,” “ The Boy Comes 
Home,” “ Belinda,” “ The Red Feathers.” 

SECOND PLAYS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Containing “ Make- 
Believe,” “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” “ The Camberley 
Triangle,” ‘‘ The Romantic Age,” “ The Stepmother.” 

THREE PLAYS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Containing “The 
Great Broxopp,” “ The Dover Road,” “ The Truth 
about Blayds.” i 

FOUR PLAYS, Cloth, 7s. 6d. Containing “To Have 
the Honour,” “Ariadne,” “Portrait of a Gentleman 
in Slippers,” “Success.” 


SAMUEL FRENCH, LTD., 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
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Characters in the order of their appearance as played A 
at the Globe Theatre :— £ 


MORTON á . : o ‘ . E. Vivian Reynald M at 
Hon. WILLIE TATHAM . d . Herbert Marshall. — 
LADY FRINTON . ‘. é . Ellis Jeffreys. ; 
ARTHUR WELLS . $ . Charles Hickman. 
MARTIN STEELE . : à . Patrick Gover. 

Kitty LAKE : ~ Ñ . Cyllene Moxon. 

LorD GRENHAM . . ; . Julian Royce. 

Hon. Mrs. W. TATHAM ; . Marie Löhr. 

ROBERTS . : : f . E. A. Walker. 
ANGELA LYNTON . ; : . Elizabeth Chesney. 
REVEREND ERNEST LYNTON. . Eric Lewis. 

Joun WiLLocks . > i . Martin Lewis. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY. 
Act I. —Room in WiLLie TatHam’s House in Mayfair. 
Act II. —Room at Grenham Court. E 
Act 111.—The same as Act Il. 


The play is published at 2s. 6d. net. The fee for one 
performance by amateurs is £5 5s. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


Continued from second page of cover. 
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Our stock of Scenery consists of :— 
An Cak Chamber Scene 
A Grey Panel Scene 
A Drawing Room Scene 
A Woodland Scene 
An Exterior of a House 
A Cottage Interior Scene 
A Proscenium 
A Landscape Backing 
Interior and Exterior Doors 
Modern and Old-fashioned 
Fireplaces — 
Interior Sash Window 
Interior Casement Window 
Stone Balustrade 
Wood Planking 
and all Necessary Accessories for 


the Complete Equipment of our 
Scenery. 


As it is impossible to describe Scenery adequately in 
the limited space of these pages, we shall be glad to send 
on application our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SCENERY 
Ix CoLours, with full descriptions, measurements and 
prices. This catalogue also contains theatrical make-up 
articles stocked by us. 


The above-mentioned Scenery may be viewed in our 
Showroom, 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, LTD., 26 SOUTHAM2TON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Some Plays 
published recently in 


French's Acting Edition | 


ANNE, ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. — 
A Play in four acts. Lae 
By SewezLL COLLINS. 
2s. Gd. 


THE BEST PEOPLE. 
' A Comedy in three acts. iS ; 
By Davip Gray and Avery HorwooD. — 
2s. 6d, 


BERKELEY SQUARE. 
A Play in three acts. 


By Jonn L. BALDERSTON. 
2s, 6d. 


MARIGOLD. 
An Arcadian Comedy in four acts. 
By L. ALLEN Harker and F. R. Pryor. 
2s, 6d. 


MIXED DOUBLES. 

A Farce in three acts. 

By FRANK STAYTON. 
2s. Od. 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING. 
A Farce in three acts. 
By Anita Loos and Joun Emerson. 
2s. Gd. 


The published prices are net 


